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Making the Car Last 
JOHN MOORE 
In the first place, read up your in- 
book and make up your 
mind that-you are going to attend to 
the oiling and adjusting just as the 
makers recommend. Remember that 
it is their whole aim to have you get 
the best possible results from your 
car, and they have taken a whole lot 
of pains to find out the best way to 
get the best results. Don’t run away 
with. the idea that because someone 
has said this or someone else has said 
that, you can ignore the maker’s in- 
structions and do things some other 
way, and get away with it. That sort 
of thing may be ali right for a sea- 
- goned hand, but for anything short of 
a real expert it is foolishness—just 


plain, - unvarnished foolishness. So 
just regard your i uction book as 
an order book—and obey orders. If 


you buy a car second-hand and have 

smo instruction book, write to the man- 
ufacturer or his nearest agent and 
you'll get a book. 

Here’s something else. Machinery 
of any kind, whether it’s an automo- 
bile or a sawmill, is made up, for the 
most part, of shafts that turn in bear- 
ings and moving parts that slide upon 
eech other. Now those shafts can turn 
and the sliding parts can slide just 
about so many times before they get 
worn beyond a serviceable condition. 

Bearing this in mind, you can easily 
gee that every time you race your en- 
gine unnecessarily, or let her “roar” 
just for the fun of it, you are taking 
a little slicé off its ultimate life. Of 
course a few thousand turns will not 
make any visible difference, but the 
difference is there, and—well, it’s the 
old story of little drops of water. It 
is surprising how things pile up. 

If it is necessary to run the car on 
low gear, do so; but don’t try to get 
speed in low gear by forcing the en- 
gine to its utmost speed. On the other 
hand, don’t try to stick to high gear 
. until the,engine begins to get dis- 
tressed and won’t pull well. If you 
do this it brings extra wear and tear 
on the working parts by reason of the 
jerky motion, which brings sudden 
strains.on every single part of the car 
and its mechanism. 


Good Roads and Traffic 


The difference in feeling among the 
automobile drivers and the non- 
automobile drivers regarding the 
value of the country road is lament- 
able. There is little chance for argu- 
Ment bétween the farmer who owns 
the auto and the city driver, for both 
fecl that the good road is a valuable 
asset to the community, However, 
aside from this fact, a good road 
Means saving of many dollars to the 
farmer in marketing his grain, and 





~“giso his live stock. 


The graveled road, or even the well 
crowned hardened dirt road, will per- 
mit the hauling of 1000 to 2000 pounds 
more: per load.. With a short haul of 
three miles to market, even this will 
effect a saving of 2 cents per bushel. 
With a long haw of 12 to 15 miles a 
still greater saving will be effected. 
Whe farmer who argues thit good 
roads are only to benefit the automo- 
bile drivers is evidently cutting off his 
mose to spite his face. He fails to 
Trealize that the worst place in the 
5 or the steepest hill will limit his 
oad. 

Recently in talking with a farmer 
the statement was made that one hill 
between the farm and town limited 
the load to 25 bushels of wheat. He 
emphasized this at meetings in his 
neighborheod and in a short time had 
12 farmers, each pledged to donate a 
day’s labor, in cutting down the grade 
and graveling it so that the load 
could be doubled. If the load can be 
doubled it would reduce the cost of 
Marketing grain one-half. The pres- 
@nt system of using the drag again 
and again after rains is showing sur- 
prising results, The road soil will 
make a hard, firm crown that will not 
only be better for the time being, but 
will have its influence on the follow- 

' ing rains.. With a hard, smooth sur- 
face there will be no opportunity for 
the water to collect in puddles. 
‘Evidently the value. of gravel as a 
_ road improver is not fully understood 
; seontties toad bosses, There are com- 
pane! atta beds are so nu- 








used at present 
e “road drag” were spent 
in wahveline it would mean a perma- 
nent solid road which will need prac- 


improves the road, its improvement is 
only temporary, while a well-graveled 
road will last for years with little or 
practically no attention. The present 
plan of improving a series of roads be. 
tween towns and cities and extending 
this area, will in the course of a gen- 
eration entirely revolutionize the use 
of the public highway. 





Value of Farm Papers 
Vv. J, ROMEO, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 

How many farmers get full value out 
of farm papers? Many do,undoubtedly, 
in interesting reading. ‘This, however, 
is purely recreation and enjoyment. 
But, how many find aefarm paper 4ac- 
tually worth tens and hundreds of dol- 
lars annually? There may be a few 
in isolated instances, but there ought 
to be more. 

One farmer Owning an 80-acre farm 
in Orange county, N Y, thinks Ameri- 
can Agriculturist worth hundreds of 
dollars to him each year, and has 
found it to be so. This farmer would 
be a constant reader of the paper 
were he to pay $10 per annum, or even 
$25. Notonly does he find this farm 
paper to contain interesting literature 
for pleasure, but he necessarily must 
have the paper in the conduct of his 
farm work, In fact, he attributes his 
success in agriculture to his contin- 
ually reading this paper, 

Two years ago this farmer started 
a scrapbook, wherein every article of 
importance published in American 
Agriculturist that he knew applicable 
to his farm, or might be in the future, 
was pasted in the book and kept in a 
handy place, Although a constant 
reader of the journal for years, before 
putting the system in operation he 
found often that he did not remember 
all the experiences.of others and would 
forget some, irrespective of the impor. 
tance, 

For instance, a certain article was 
published about chickens and chicken 
houses, and results achieved from in- 
cubator methods. Not only did-he 
cut out and, pasté this up, but hé fol- 
lowed the instructions precisely. After 
a year’s experiment, he found that his 
profits on poultry and eggs were 30% 
in excess of the previous year. It was 
the same way in other branches 6f his 
farming. Whenever articles pertain- 
ing to live stock, hay, potatoes, dairy- 
ing or orchard culture were published, 
he systematically clipped out the ar- 
tiele and pasted it in his scrap book. 

The book was arranged very sys- 
tematically and properly indexed, so 
that ft required but a few moments 
to locate an article when. it was de- 
sired, Articles on hay or potatoes, for 
instance, were under a big head of 
potatoes or hay, being alphabetically 
arranged in a manner that was easily 
accessible. 

This farmer, by following the in- 
structions given in these articles by 


a7 ; 

who had actually experimented 
and a had. been found profitable, made 
his farm pay bigger dividends and 
profits. He worked his farm on an 
economical basis, managed to save 
considerable waste, and thereby se- 
cured greater profit. He found how 
he could utilize various products 
which were thrown away by his fam- 
ily or were allowed to go to wasie by 
giving them to his poultry and live 
stock. By raising his own corn a con- 
siderable amount could be saved in 
his feed bill. Instead of shipping his 
apples to market, and taking his 
chances with the commission man, he 
saw it was more profitable to use 
local or~ nearby markets, or make 
cider or apple butter, From the ar- 
ticles, modern and up-to-date machin- 
ery was installed, and labor saved, He 
followed all such advices and gener- 
ally found that in the end, the ex- 
pense, was a minimum and the profits 
greater. In making American Agri- 
culturist a regular feature of his farm- 
ing he reduced his expenses, enlarged 
his income and found the paper worth 
almost its “weight in gold.” 





Go Forward, Farmer! 
WILLIAM H. GILMORE, FAIRFIELD co, 0 


In our section everything is ad- 
vancing agriculturally. Farms are 
better farmed, soils are less abused 
than they were. So, too, are crops 
being better tended and better seed 
secured for other plantings: Where 
farmers once were content with in- 
different kinds of live stock they now 
want high producing cows, heavy 
effective work horses, and hogs and 
sheep that will come to maturity 
quickly and that will profitably meet 
labor and feed-bills. Simply stated, 
farmers are farming better, are us- 
ing better tools, -growing better 
crops, turning off better animals. 

Farmers, too, are meeting their 
own responsibilities with greater en- 
thusiasm. The grange is doing a 
great work, but unfortunately has not 
drawn to it all the good farmers of 
the neighborhood. The grange will 
not fulfill its mission until every farm 
family is enrolled ‘in its membership. 
I think that a better day for the 
grange is coming. Taking all in all, 
if I were called on to express my 
views as to what the farmer should 
do, I would want to go to some high 
point in a public place, stand on my 
tees, stretch out my neck, throw out 


my arms and shout at the top of my 


voice, Go forward, farmer! 





Early Culling—Early in June I do 
my first thinning of. the old flock 
when poultry prices are ordinarily the 
highest of the season. I cull out the 
heavy, fat old hens, which have prac- 
tically stopped laying for the season, 
and such others as are the least likely 
to be profitable. Several dozen of these 
thin the flock considerably . without 
much decrease in egg yield, -A few 
weeks later I make another ‘thinning 
along the same lines, retaining. only 
those more likely to make good sum- 
mer and fall layers. This gives more 
room for my developing young flock, 
and ‘insures a good price for the old 
fowls. Likewise I sell off my young 
cockerels as fast as they attain mar- 
ketable size-—[Mrs Millie Honaker, 
Vernon County, Wis. 








Our First Cover—What Have They Just Said ? 


This is the family of one of our subscribers, in a simple home on an 
average farm. They are living and working under conditions fairly. typical 
of the Average intelligent American farm family. 

These folks lately have been thinking a good deal about their circum- 
stances, their present and future, The Son was graduated at the state agri- 
cultural college a year ago, and the Daugher last month. This evening the 


two young people, together with Father and Mother, 
Not about politics, nor war, nor religion, but 


things over for two hours. 


have been talking 


about their own affairs, their life; their prospects, their plans. 
An artist has caught them just as their talk has reached its crisis— 


just as Father is almost ready to decide what he will do about it all. 


He 


wants to do the right thing—he wishes to decide wisely, for the best inter- 
ests of each and all of the four members .of the family, with dye regard to 


their relations to the neighbors, the community, 
Daughter has talked more shyly, yet with defi- 
Son has been earnest, even impetuous, as boys are 


spoken freely and often. 
niteness of purpose. 


the nation. Mother has~ 


apt to be, especially when at 21 or 22 they face the problems of their 


own life. 


The question is, What has each of the four just said? What was the 
last word or remark uttered by Father, Mother, Daughter, Son? 


You tell, Look at the picture. 


Read their minds! Then write “Father,” 


followed by the word or words you think he has just uttered. In a separate 
paragraph write Mother’s last utterance, then Daughter’s, last the Son’s. 
Put a title or heading over your four paragraphs, Write only on one 


side of sheet. 


Sign your full name and postoffice address. Mail at oncé in 


a sealed envelope addressed to Family Editor, American Agriculturist, 


815 Fourth avenue, New York city. 


Ten Dollars will be paid for the reply which, in the judgment of 


The Editors, best expresses the last remark. uttered by 


four people pictured on first page. 


each of these 


Second prize $5, third $4, fourth $3, three prizes of $1 each, total $25. 

For any reply which fails to win a prize, but is adjudged available for 
publication in our columns, 50 cents will be paid. Anyone anywhere of 
any age or either sex. may reply. This mind reading contest is open freely 


to all, 


Any person may send in one, two or more seplies. 






















































A lowrpriced blackpaint Vp 


Everjet is altogether dif. 
ferent from ordinary | 
paints—thatis why it is so 
much better and cheaper 
For ready roofings, tin or iron 
roofs, silos, windmills, Pipes, 
furnaces and farm machinery 
it is ideal. 
Booklet on request 
BARRETT MANUFACTURING Co, 
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Evaporating Apples in Fruit Districts 


Surplus apples may profitably be marketed as evaporated stock---Hundreds of driers in western New York operate’ 
each year---Seventeen cents a bushel profit on good fruit---Women do all of the lighter work---Good 
market at hand in larger evaporating districts—By A. H. Pulver of Wayne county, New York 


G OTH the large orchard company and 
§ small grower need an evaporator, 
~m) vinegar plant or some means of 


disposing of the lower grades of apples which 
each year go to waste in many of the apple- 
growing sections. The evaporating plant or 
drier of unit size has a daily capacity. of 50 
to 100 bushels of apples. There are hundreds 
of these plants in northern Wayne county, 
NY. The drier is usually a frame building, 
two stories high with 16-foot posts. An old 
building is occasionally converted into a 
drier. The drying or kiln floor of maple 
wood is about 11 feet from the ground, and 
costs about 5 cents a square foot to construct. 

It is more economical to have a furnace of 
twice the capacity needed than one which 
must be ‘“‘forced” to get the heat. Then, too, 
with a small furnace the help must sometimes 
be laid off until the furnace catches up in the 
drying process. The smoke pipes from the 
Sest type of furnace, which has a large sheet 
steel dome, join in a T at the chimney, which 
is flush with the inside of the workroom. 
The chimney, which is not less than 12 inches 
square, inside measurement, will also act as 
a draft for the 
bleacher, and _ the 
stove, if one is re- 
quired. 

Four cold air 
drafts, one on each 
side of the furnace 
room, give the fur- 
nace air and allow 
moisture to pass off 
from the drying 
apples. There is no 
fixed shape for a ven- 
tilator as long as 
the opening is large 
enough. With this 
equipment § operated 
by hand the cost of 
a large furnace will 
be about $50, and 
coils of 10-inch pipe 
an additional $30. A 
hand power plant 
corresponding to this 
type was run about 
90 days last year in 
Wayne county and 
dried about 6500 
bushels. It is 
equipped with two 
hand power machines 
that cost $10 each 
and a hand feed ro- 
tary slicer that cost 
$15. Three women 
were employed to 
trim.the apples. One 
machine was run full 
time and the other 
about half time. 
About 60 bushels can 
be pared on one of 
these machines and 
two good trimmers 


The third woman 
trimmed from the 
second machine. On 
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Common Sight in West 


this basis the plant might be called a machine 
and a half drier, running out 80 to 85 bushels 
a day. 


Figuring Cost and Profit 


The women were paid for nine hours; the 
man who peeled received about $2 a day. 
This makes a labor expense of $5 to $8 a day, 
if an allowance is made for the owner’s time. 
About $2 more will care for the fuel and re- 
pairs. This makes the drying cost per 
bushel 12 or 13 cents. In an average year, 
it costs about 33 cents to buy 100 pounds of 
apples and dry them. From figures at hand 
a fair estimate of the price at which the dry 
product may be sold is 6% cents a pound. 
Where Baldwin stock is used most operators 
can make seven pounds of dried stock to the 
bushel. This makes a return of 44 cents a 
bushel for the white fruit, and about 6 cents 
additional for the sale of waste... Deducting 
cost of production, there will be left a profit 
of 17 cents a bushel. 

The workroom is on a level with the kiln 
floor. The paring table, which is about 3x6 
feet, is set on a platform 18 inches high, 
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giving a pitch that allows the trimmed fruit 
to run down to the bleacher. The apples are 


bleached for 45 to 60 minutes, according to 
their condition. About 50 bushels of slices 
are considered a good day’s work’ with the 


help mentioned above. The slices will cover 
three-fourths of the kiln floor 4 or 5 inches 
deep. They are handled carefully so as not 
to break the perfect slices. If the kiln is 
piped correctly they will dry evenly. If un- 
even drying ensues the floor is loaded heavy 
or light in places, as the case may require. 
The remainder of the floor can be used 
for waste stock, such as skins, cores and 
trimmings. 

The kiln floor is washed at least once a 
week and oftener if required. Before dry- 
ing it is covered with two or three coats of 
raw linseed oil. This is followed by hot 
tallow. The operators wear a clean pair of 
rubbers whenever working on the kiln. 


Slices in Drier Over Night 


When the day’s work is done and the 
apples are on the kiln, a good fire is ready in 
the furnace, which can be red-hot, with the 
cold air drafts about 
half open. It is 
kept in this condition 
until about 9 p m, 
when the furnace is 
checked and the cold 
drafts opened for the 
night. By morning 
the thoroughly wilted 
slices are turned 
with a snow shovel. 
It requires about 20 
minutes to turn the 
kiln. The slices are 
turned again about 
the middle of the 
forenoon and again 
about noon. After 
2 p m they can be 
taken to the storage 
room on the lower 
floor. The apples may 
be pushed through a 
spout connecting the 
kiln with the storage 
room. The apples 
are then shoveled 
over each day for 
four or five days. 
When in good condi- 
tion, they have a 
spongy feeling and 
when squeezed by the 
hand spring back to 
their original form. 
Each day’s drying is 
kept by itself. When 
thoroughly cured it 
is ready for the 
market. 

In northern Wayne 
— county dealers in 
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ern New York Fruit Belt 


will care for them. 1. Large evaporators of this type frequently contain four or five kilns in one plant. 
Often the smaller plants show a greater per cent of profit, as the net returns are not pro- 
portional to the equipment outlay. 2. If luscious apples such as these become too plenti- 
ful on the market, they may be saved by evaporating. Much fruit was lost last year be- 
cause evaporating facilities were not at hand. 





every town buy the 
dried fruit, which is 
delivered as fast as a 
ton is made ready. 
In places without a 
{To Page 7.] 






































































































































URS is a general farm. My deed 
calls for a fraction over 100 acres. 
§£ ? Hogs, wheat, steers and an oc- 
‘casional young horse are the principal 
sources of money income. Other than wheat, 
+ pil the.crops are usually fed to live stock, 
‘thus turning the field crops of the farm into 
~animals for sgle. We have a farm garden 
‘and a farm orchard, of course, and no farm 
is complete or up-to-date that does not possess 
these two instruments for enriching country 
life. However, neither the orchard nor the 
garden is used-for making money. Both are 
to contribute to the happiness of the family. 
Then £00, we make some butter, sell a few 
fowls and oceans of eggs. The butter and 
eges, however, go to the women folks. So 
well do they manage these two side lines that 
the mother and daughter are not only able to 
supply their individual needs of clothing and 
some luxuries, but both have acquired rather 
interesting little bank accounts. Neither I 
nor the two boys give any attention to poul- 
try, except to keep the poultry houses and 
coops in repair and to keep them clean. We 
think this work is not quite what is expected 
of the women folks of the farm; otherwise my 
daughter is skilled with the incubator and the 
two’ brooders. The way that she and her 
mother can raise young chicks and induce 
the ‘hens in fall and winter to shell out the 
eggs is something that even the poultry pro- 
fessors could well sit at their feet and learn. 
These words are merely an introduction; 
tmherely a statement to describe our farm and 
its operations. In the ‘spring the two boys 
and myself, but the boys especially, are pretty 
busy in preparing, planting and cultivating 
corn, looking after the hogs, feeding the 
steers and getting up the clover hay, and 
recently in harvesting the wheat and oats 
crops. But now that corn is laid -by, that 
wheat and oats will soon be stored in the 
barn, what next? That’s the problem on 
every farm. Iam not certain that this prob- 
lem has been studied as carefully as its im- 
portance deserves, because on the up-to-date 
farm, summer work after harvest has much 
to do with success the rest of the year. 


‘Summer Work After Harvest 


: After -harvest there is manure to haul, 
“wheat land to plow and prepare, weeds to 
niow, late summer crops to store. Let me 
speak of the manure first. For a small farm 
We produce a good deal of manure during the 
“year. Our ‘barnyard connects with the 
Stables and barn; scooped out and low in 
the middle it suggests a hollow pan for 
storage purposes, without drainage or waste 
of liquid portions. I would like-a covered 
barnyard; some day we may have one, but at 
present we must be content with what the 
' gize of my purse will permit. 

“+ From late fall till summer, live stock of 
all classes inhabit the barnyard. There, too, 
the straw is stacked direct from the thresher, 
> and a big straw pile it is, too; almost as big as 
. the barn itself.. But the straw is stacked 
carefully and it keeps-right on through win- 
ter supplying an abundance for bedding in- 
side and outside the barnyard. In this barn- 
yard also is fed much of the rough feed. 
Cornstalks through winter are daily scat- 
tered here and there and these are converted 
during the course of the months into ferti- 
lizer for the fields. Some of the corn stover 
is shredded and this is stored in the barn 
after the wheat and oats are threshed. The 
shredded stover is fed in the mangers during 
the winter to both horses and cows, The 
coarse, rough portions uneaten by the stock 
_ are thrown into the stalts and later find their 
way into the barnyard, incorporated with the 
~ stable manure. So at this time we have a 
“‘well-filled barnyard with nothing in it but 


quite well rotted manure. How. much? 
That variés. Every year, however, from~300 
to 400 big manure spreader loads. 

And now that harvest is over, hauling 
manure is our next job. That has got to be 


. done very soon because the baryard must be 
cleared of its debris and litter, as thresh- 
Our fields are 


ing time will soon be here. 























The Full Meaning 
of Good Roads 


This article will be a feature of 
next week’s American Agricultur- 
ist, July 24 number. = It will be 
followed by others, until there is 


A Good Road to Every 
Farm and Market 




















arranged so that regular rotations of crop- 
growing may be followed. Hence, at least 
once in five years, a good coating of manure 
is applied to the sod preliminary to corn the 
following spring. Our farm was not always 
as fertile as it is today. Clover, live stock 
and manure are the secret. 


All Fields Covered with Manure 


We usually have manure enough not only to 
cover the fields entitled to manure, but a 
surplus besides, which is applied to the knolls 
and more infertile spots in other fields. By 
use of the manure spreader the hauling of 
300 or 400 loads of manure each year is not 
as big a task as it may appear, and the work 
is not disagreeable. One man can load as 
fast as another can go to the field and unload, 
and the satisafction in knowing that rich 
fertility is being carried to the fields to make 
larger the ‘harvest the coming year, makes 
joy enough to suffice for the montonous work 
of adding forkful by forkful till the spreader 
box is filled. 

When the barnyard job is complete, I care- 
fully scrape from every nook and corner. It 
is surprising how many additional loads are 
thus secured. We go to the stables also; 
wherever any accumulation has occurred, out 
it goes and onto the field at this _ time. 
Theoretically, every stall or stable is cleaned 
of manure accumulations. Practically every 
farmer knows that for one reason or other 
this job is never done. We are certain, how-. 
ever, at this season to have housecleaning in 
the barns, lots and stables a complete fact. 


Weeds Must Be Mowed 


After the manure is out, then what? That 
depends. If the weather has been favorable, 
rains frequent, so as to soften the earth, the 
plows are started; and we always have: one 
stubble field to plow. If the land is hard 
and dry we trust to luck_and hope that a good 
rain will come, and so we wait—not loaf, 
however. We get down our mowing scythes 
and make for the fence rows. Every field is 
gone over, every fence row gone around and 
every weed cut down. It is not much of a 
task to do this now. -Having made this an 
annual custom, going over the fields. and 
around the fence rows, fine blue grass now 
abounds where 10 or a dozen years ago weeds 
and briars had taken possession. Through 
these annual mowings, not many weeds or 
briars are found and both fields and fences 
are reasonably clean; anyway, good blue grass 
is. more attractive than weeds along the 
fences and the grass will support two or three 
head of stock more than otherwise would be 












poet about a general farm-—What work is done in summer-—Stable manure on grass for corn the following year~- 
Cutting weeds an annual job—-How land is prepared for wheat---Spotting the 
good corn ears--By Alston Berry of Stark county, Ohio 


the case with weeds and briars in possession. 
We want our fall plowing- done early. 
With us it is really not fall plowing, but rather 
summer plowing. We plow rather deep also. 
I like to see the plow turn a furrow 8.or 9 
inches deep, and not too wide a furrow, either. 
Soon after the moist earth is furrowed, one 
of the boys unhooks from the plow and starts 
the harrow, either smooth or disk. It is far 
easier to destroy a summer clod right after 
being turned up while still moist than to 
wait until it has become hard and dry. The 
disk or smoothing harrow on our farm is just 
as much a part of the plow equipment as the 
plows themselves. By the time the field is 
finished, whether it rains or not, we have our 
soil bed in pretty decent shape. There are 
some clods—some years a great many I 
admit. 

Nor do we stop with preparation work with 
that initial harrowing or two. We keep the 
harrow going right on until wheat seeding 
time, the last of September. One thiag I 
have learned is that wheat does not do very 
well in loose, cloddy soil. The firm, mellow, 
compacted soil pays in better yields every 
time. Not infrequently we have very dry 
autumns and it not an easy task to get the 
seed bed in ideal condition. We keep at it; 
the drag, the roller, the disk and the smooth- 
ing harrow will turn the trick. I have gone 
over some fields some years 10 or a dozen 
times, but the following year a wheat yield 
of 44 bushels to the acre gave the answer to 
the question, “Did it pay?” 


Hunting Up the Seed Corn 


At this time also.I go through the corn 
flelds. In this way I can size up the land. 
I am spotting the parts of the field that are 
doing best, the parts where the corn is not 
growing as well as it ought to, and I am ask- 
ing myself why thisisso. I am seeking good 
seed ears also. As I walk up and down the 
rows, and not infrequently go right through 
the entire fiéld, I spot the stalks that suggest 
the ideal suecimens for seed purposes the 
following spring. Sometimes I carry a paint 
brush and a little paint along, and’as I locate 
these attractive looking ears and stalks I 
dash a bit of paint, thus marking for all time 
hereafter what I have found. A string tied 
Bround the stalk will do just as well and 
some may find this method of identification 
easier to use than the paint brush. Never- 
theless, I never fail in marking several hun- 
dred stalks and ears while the same are grow- 
ing in the field that I may have seed for the 
next season’s crop. 

During this season also I watch the pas- 
tures, see that the water for the stock is good 
and wholesome as well as abundant, see that 
stock on the pasture are regularly salted, see 
that the fences are in proper repair, that the 
animals are keeping steadily on the gain and 
doing their full duty to me and their mission. 
There is work also to be done about the farm 
and buildings; the farm roads must be gone 
over and if a hole is to be filled or some 
gravel is needed these needs are attended to. 

here are other things about the fields or 
buildings that can be better arranged during 
late summer than at any other season of the 
year. Whatever is required, whatever needs 
to be done at this season gets attention. It 
is a busy time on the busy farm, there is no 
doubt about it. But busy as the work may 
seem we do find time to attend the church 
and community picnics, to take a day or so off 
now and then for the local fairs, to make a- 
short visit and to look after these more im- 
material things about country life. 

Above all, no member of our family is so 
busy at this season as-to be unable to carefully 
read our old standard, well-beloved American 


[To Page 6.] : 
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urrent Pictures of Human 


How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 











The Yale-Harvard Boat Race in the Thames Near New Londdn, Ct. 


was won in June by Yale, time 20 minutes and 52 seconds, over a course of four miles. It is the crowning climax of aquatic sport, 


Will Develop Alaska 


witnessed by thousands of people. Rowing, canoeing, sailing and swimming are increasingly practiced by old as well as young. Franklin K. Lane, secretary of the interior, wants to cut 

The same is true of all kinds of sport —tennis, golf, baseball and football. Adult farmers now ‘go to the game,’’ who a few years the red tape which has so long throttled Alaska. He | 
ago never even thought of baseball. Hardly a school favors a commission of five to administer national affairs : 
district but has its ball team. Every summer sees the there, including the governor and surveyor-general 
American people more and more a nation at play, of Alaska. and three others appointed by the president. 


Medem Phote Service 
Flag Day in New York, N. Y. 


Medem Photo Service 


On with the Dance What inspiration and what relief to turn from pictures of grim war to these patriotic children with their flags! In 


Z ‘ . i New York City several hundred thousand of these youngsters took part in saluting ‘ Old Glory 
In Tokio, far-off Japan, a special national dance, here pictured, particular photograph shows the out-turn from one of the public schools for that occasion. 


is every year pulled off in the city streets. This dance is kept up was taken by 800,000‘children in various parts of the city. 
continuously for three days. ~ ° 


Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 


Firing Russian Towns in Path of the War Hardships for Infantry 


on flag day. This 


The pledge of loyalty 


This graphic hint of what war means to quiet towns emphasizes the deplorable conditions. Many towns, These men belong to the Siberian infantry and are marching back from the trenches 
such as this here pictured, were set on fire by the enemy, thence going up in flames, the inhabitants near Lemberg, where they had been in service for several days. Footsore and 
fieeing in haste and confusion. weary, it is evidently still their duty to march stolidly and without wavering, 


Boy Scouts in 
Turkey 


Boy scouts are not 
found only in the United 
States and England. 
The idea has spread to 
the confines of Europe. 
Here we see a group of 
Turkish boy scouts en 
route to the training 
grounds of Constanti- 
nople. There they will 
be taught the art of 
war, that they may 
shoot down other boys 
and men, who may no 
more have hatred in 
their hearts than the 
good-looking young- 
sters here caught by 
the camera. 











Copyright by 
international News Service 


More Blindness Ie 
Being Caused 


by this war than was 
ever before known. These 
victims are being taught 
useful occupations, so as 
to support themselves in- 
stead of being a tax upon 
the community. It is esti- 
mated that many thou- 
sands have been blinded, 
over 1,000,000 have been 
crippled and fully 3,000,000 
killed during. this first 
year of the great war. 
No such cataclysmic 
slaughter was ever before 
known. Canada dlone 
has sent 100,000 men to 
the front, at a@ cost of 
$150,000,000. Her dea’ 
roll is long; ber inval 

are beginning to return, 




































































Experience with Sandy Soils 
T note that you ask for experiencs 
‘with sandy soils. While not all of my 
~goil is sandy I have some soil that 
naturally is almost a bed of sand. On 
'gome of this I grow good corn, pota- 
* toes, sweet potatoes, in fact, most any 
- erop, but it will not hold grass long. 
i use stable manure and some ferti- 
‘zer on this soil with good resilts. 
-The main idea is to get vegetable 
matter in this soil so that it will hold 
* the fertilizer. The sand will not hold 
; moisture well, but it gives up its 
“moisture to the crop better than a 
clay soil will. I try to get as much 
coarse matter turned in to the soil as 
Iocan. ‘This helps the sandy soil to 
hold moisture and also holds the plant 
food from leaching. It is generally re- 
‘garded that sandy soils are deficient 
“in potash, but by getting as much hu- 
mus as I can in this soil and by the 
' use of stable manure and some acid 
» Phosphate I have succeeded in grow- 
fing good crops on soils that are very 
sandy.—[A. J. Legg, West Virginia. 


Getting on has more to do with the 
man himself than with conditions. 
Most of the complaints that come 

‘¢rom hired workers on farms are due 
more to their own shortcomings than 
_ to lack of opportunity. Ihave had men 
working fon me who made a good 
living and saved money. Others spend 
money faster than they make it. A 
young couple with whom I am ac- 
quainted started out to work on 
the farm last year. The man 
boards himself. He has his 
house free, garden, hens, - some 
pork, lard, fuel and fruit. He made 
good time werking almost every day 
every year. ‘At the close of the year 
Pe ow couple aré not like many others, 
jle and contented to live through the 
winter. without work, but are keeping 
t on working every day harder 
. ever. That is the secret of farm 
labor. A man who is a good worker 
Will seldom be out of a job, and if 
you work steadily, are thrifty and 
your wife a good manager, you are 
bound to succeed.—[W, H. Dawson, 
Delaware. 
. ‘At this season of the year, cabbage 
‘fields are visited by large numbers of 
small butterflies, which deposit large 
quantities of eggs on the leaves of the 
cabbage plants, These eggs hatch in 
a few days and develop hordes of 
small greenish cabbage worms. These 
jworms feed on the leaves of the cab- 
bage, sometimes eating out consider- 
able holes and frequently eating into 
‘the newly forming heads, The worms 
are easily controlled if destructive 
Measures are promptly begun and con. 
Sistently practiced through the sea- 
son. Failure to control‘them is large- 
_ ly due to neglect, or prejudice against 
the use of certain methods of control. 
The most serviceable remedy which I 
have used is white hellebore, a vege- 
table poison obtainable at any good 
‘drug store, This material comes in a 
powder form and loses its poisonous 
Properties in a short time if exposed 
to the air. Therefore, it must be fresh. 
Apply it as a spray mixed in water at 
the rate of one ounce to three gal- 
-Jons of soapy water. The soap makes 
‘the solution stick to the leaves. There 
ee absolutely no danger associated 
‘with the use: of hellebore, because it 
‘Seat have lost its poisonous property 
‘before the cabbage is marketed. Fur- 
thermore, there is no chance for the 
_ Material to get into the interior of 
the head, because cabbage heads form 
from the inside and the outside leaves 
. €re removed before use. This material 
Must be applied thoroughly as often 
as the worms begin to appear numer- 
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ous. Arsenate of lead may 
used effectively at the rate of 2 
pounds to 50 gallons of water, but I 
prefer the hellebore. Hand picking is 
a laborious method where only a few 
plants are grown.—fProf L. M. Mont- 
gomery, Ohio. 


Right After Harvest, What Then ? 


[From Page’4.] 


Agriculturist. I get some  bulle- 
tins from the stations and from the 
department of agriculture. But let 
me tell you truly, I get more inspira- 
tion and help, as do also the other 
members .of my family, from a 
month’s reading of the Old Reliable 


than from all the station and federal 
department bulletins combined, Sum- 
mer or winter we read and study this 
good farm paper. What it has meant 
to me, what it has meant to my fam- 
ily in dollars and cents could never 
be estimated, Its influence extends to 
every part of this county and state 
and I judge it is just as powerful and 
irffluential in other states as in our 
own. Hence in telling about our work 
after harvest, I insist that we work, 
read, play and get just as much good 
and just as much fun out of life as we 
possibly can. 





Orange Judd Week, July 31 to Au- 


gust 7. See editorial page. 


Varies Cultivation with Season 

¢c. E. BUSSELL, ILLINOIS CORN BELT 
I have no hard and fast rule con- 
cerning. the cultivation of my corn, but 
rather a combination of both deep and 
shallow cultivation. -My first cultiva- 
tion is quite deep and the second not 
so much so. The third and fourth times 
I cultivate very shallow. 

For an all-around cultivator I pre- 
fer either a six or eight-shovel riding 
cultivator, but also-use an eight-shovel 
spring-tooth cultivator. I have also 
had satisfactory results with a surface 
cultivator for the last two cultivations, 
and some of the best corn'I have ever 
raised was culitvated the last time 
with a riding disk cultivator. You 
can set a disk cultivator-and hardly 
ever. cut a single corn root, and it 
leaves the soil in good shape. With 
the disk gangs set slightly at an angle 
and about 2 inches deep for the last 
cultivation I have secured some very 
good yields. 

I have used a two-row cultivator, 


but have very little use for it except | 


to lend to my neighbors, as many of 
them prefer this type. I believe that 
if a man plows one row and does a 
first-class job, he has plenty to attend 
to, and is able to dodge in and cut out 
a weed here and there, which cannot 
be done with a two-rower. My rule 
in cultivating corn is not how much, 
but how good a job I can do. 

I have tried a good many different 
ways of cultivating corn and find that 
what is. a success one year may be 
almost a total failure the next under 
almost identical conditions. One man 
in my neighborhood had splendid suc- 
cess in 1913, which was a very dry 
year, by using the big 6-inch shovels 
and cultivated deep all the season. He 
beat me to a standstill that season and 
I had used the shallow cultivator most 
of the time. When I think I have an 
almost perfect ‘system of cultivation 
worked out, a season like 1913 and 
1914-comes along and knocks the con- 
ceit.all out of me. 
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One of Nature’s Marvels 

One of nature’s marvels is Green 
lake, near Jamesville, Onondaga 
county, N Y, which has just been 


given by Mrs Mary, Clark Thompson 
to the New York ‘state museum as 
Clark’s reservation, in honor of 
Former Gov Myron H. Clark. It 
is. surrounded by limestone ociiffs 
200 feet high, except at the east, and 
is 100 feet deep, without visible mlet 
or outlet. It was the plunge basin 
for a glacial river whose falls out- 
rivaled the Niagara of today, accord- 
ing to Fairchild and Quereau. 


About 95 years ago, William Hotal- 
ing, farmers’ institute lecturer from 
Columbia county, N Y, bought a run- 
down place of 22 acres near Kinder- 
hook, N J, which he has now built up 
into one of the most attractive fruit 
farms in the community. On this 
place he has done much testing of 
new varieties of fruit in connection 
with the Geneva station and the New 
York state college of agriculture, also 
testing of spray mixtures and insecti- 
cides co-operatively with the state 
entomologist. Besides caring for his 
own farm, Mr Hotaling has shown 
himself an all-around farmer by 
supervising and building up another 
large fruit farm a few miles from his 
home. Road building and poultry 
are two other phases of farming 
about which he is particularly in- 
terested. 





I made a most delightful -call re- 
cently upon Harrison Beeman and wife 
at Elm Grove, Pike county, O. They 
have 687 acres of land; he is a lover 
of good horses; they live well; the 
farm is operated profitably. They 
are typical of the intelligent, pro- 
gressive farmers. of Ohio and are 
much respected in the community. 
They have taken American Agricul- 
turist for many years, and aside from 
its farm and market features, highly 
commend its helpful hints for home- 
makers and features for boys and 
girls, both old and young. I shail 
always remember my visit with the 
greatest pleasure.—[C. W. Hammer- 
stein. 


The watchword of Jewish charit- 
able institutions in America is oppor- 
tunity. This is the way E._S. Benja-~ 
min, trustee of the Baron De Hirsch 
fund sums up the situation. Mr 
Benjamin believes that all charitable 
efforts: should. be made primarily to 
help people help themselves. He 





wonders if the aid that has been 
given charity has brought measurable 
results. Jewish organizations since 
1891 have been aiming to establish 
Jewish agricultural communities in 
different parts of the country. Only 
one of these communittres at Wood- 
bine, N J, has proved successful 
From the lesson learned at Wood- 
bine it was decided to'approach help 
giving in a different way by regulat- 
ing the distribution of immigrants 
over the country. Jews have been 
sent to 1700 different communities of 
the United ‘States and Canada where 
working conditions were more suited 
to them than was the case in the con- 
gested districts like New York. In 15 
years 70,000 Jews have. been sent 
west through the agency represented 
by Mr Benjamin. 


Often it is said that our college and 
station workers are men of little 
practical experience. “In isolated 
cases this may be true, but not gener- 
ally. Most of these people are farm 
born and farm raised. Certainly the 
statement does not apply to Dean R. 
L. Watts of the Pennsylvania agri- 
cultural college. Watts is not only a 
real vegetable grower, but a man with 
large practical experience in the 
work. Before taking up his duties at 
the college, he owned and operated 
one of the best and most successful 
truck farms in the Keystone state. 
In transfering his life work from his 
farm to the college he did so to his 
financial loss. It was only becd&use 
he felt he could better serve agricul- 
ture in station than private work that 
he consented to making the change. 
Dean Watts is a very conscientious 
worker and is esteemed by students, 
farmers, and all with whom he cames 
in contact, 


Dorchester county Md, has a live 
wire in G. B. Porter, the county agri- 
cultural agent. Mr Porter is an 
active member of the grange, being 
lecturer of Cambridge grange. He 
has ‘been especially active in pro- 
moting. corn club work for boys. He 
has secured over $150 worth of prizes 
in cash and live stock. The giving of 
pure-bred live stock as’ prizes as an 
incentive to increasing the interest of 
boys in profitable farming, is” espe- 
cially commendable. Mr Porter plans 
to make an exhibit of- the corn club 
boys’ work at the annual Pomona 
grange exhibition., Mr Porter is a 
man of great activity in promoting 
farming and is an excellent example 
of what a live county agent can do 
for his constituency. 


Albert Nichols of Howard county, 
Md, is known by his neighbors as a 
most excellent farmer. His wheat 
crop averages about 40 acres a year. 
He usually keeps six horses, a dozen 
cows, raises about 50 hogs, and main- 
tains an excellent flock of poultry, — 
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auatecloan of heat and at." mye’ New’ 
—— ask — silk,"’ says a New a= 


corm 48 well. Oths; 
farmers do the tj — * Mie kind of husker that stan ts 
up under severe trial and resists t 


he strain. 
---has few parts. [It husks but does not shred. 
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CHICOPEE 


CORN HUSKER 
ro It will do as mach in two hours a &s one man 


can husk in two days, it makes you iudependent of 
help at a time of year when it's scarce. Get one this 
sp lers seil it. If none in your locality write us 

~ 86 pages filled with Wathe tater of our 
ph line---to mect your needs, Write 


Belcher & Taylor Agricultural Too! Co., 
Box No, 120 Chicopee Falls, Mass, 





























What Is Rock 
Phosphate Worth? 


When at the Ohie Agricultural College 40 
pounds, costing about 15c, added to a ton 
of manure gave increased crop no 
worth 75c. This was the result of an thet 
teen-year test and. is one of the man 
prove the claim, “Rock Phosphate 4 the 
most economical a nd only permanent 
source of Phos - raat literature from 
= Gases on Phosphate. Mention 
aper and we oil send we free a copy 
he Farm That Won't Out.” 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
152 Market St.. Columbia, Tenn. 

















DIGGERS 


for potatoes—4 styles s to choose from to suit your 

1 conditions. ¢ guarantee them todo the 
~~: we claim for oe All growers know that it pays 
to use diggers even on five acresethey save much 
valuable time and save al! of the crop in good condition. 


TRON A DIGGERS 


Wheels, 32 or 28 inch, Elevator, es or 
ao inches wide, Thorough 

without injury to the crop. Best tw 
wheel fore truck. Right adjvstment 
of plow, shifts in gear from the 

Can be backed,turns shost into aentoow. 
Ask your dealer about them and 
write us for descriptive booklet. 


BATEMAN 














A A Perwier Bi Elevator Digger will harvest your x potato 
with less than Digger e labor of hand diggin 
es, al] the potatoes wis AD on top the =7 i 
marketable anepe. 5 Farquhar Diggers | 
t combine ef: with simple 
po durability. For sma! 


a@ Success Junior an d Gil ge 
Bend fi for free booklet, She svenien the he 0 
which explains the numerous advantages of 
ent Farquhar Diggers. 


% 
the differ- 
A.B. FARQUHAR CO., Lid., Box 231, York, Penna. 

Threshers, 

















$300.00 Profit 
Per Acre 
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Commercial Orcharding 
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Auction Apple Market Plans 


An effort is being made hy the 
state Gepartment-of foods and mar- 
kets to imstitute auction sales of ap- 
ples in New York city. In its apple 
pulletin No 1, recently issued, the de- 
partment says: 

“It is making arrangements to open 
a free auction market in the city of 
New York, which will establish an hon- 
est price for New York state apples for 
every day from October. 1 to the close 
of the season. Every day during the 
season it is proposed to auction apples 
in the heart of the city’s apple market. 
This will establish the price for New 
York state apples. No commission house 
will dare return less than the auction 
price to the shipper. There will be pro- 
tests and attempts at manipulation for 

a short time, but ultimately all apples 
York market will be 
more 


in the New 
sold at auction and you will get 
money for them. 

“These apples will be sold in the 
morning, and an account-of-sales, with 
check, will be on the way to the shipper 
before night. The auctioneer will be 
licensed by the department and a repre- 
sentative of the state will take a record 
of every sale. The returns will be of- 
ficial. For the first time in the history 
of the state apple shippers will be sure 
of a square ..déeal in the New York 
market.” 

Ezra A, Tuttle, deputy commis- 
sioner, is going to talk this matter up 
at the grange meetings in New York 
state the latter part of this month 
and during August. He emphasizes 
that it will be necessary for the de- 
partment “to have absolute control 
of 800 carloads of graded apples. 
They may be either boxed or barreled 
and graded under the state law. To 
make the market a success and get 
the fright prices at the start, the 
trade must know that the supply 
will be regular and sure. The state 
will see that they are sold on the 
square and that the shipper will get 
what the buyers pay, less the freight 
and actual selling charges.” Mr 
Tuttle is getting signatures to the 
following agreement: 

We, the undersigned, apple growers or 
shippers heréby unite and form the 
apple shippers’ association of 
———_——,, and we hereby agree that we 
will furnish and ship through the said 
association, for sale at public auction in 
New York city, under the direction of 
the New York state department of foods 
and markets, approximately the number 
of barrels of apples and of the varieties 














set opposite our respective signatures 
hereto, so far as our production will 
permit. 

We further agree, as an association, 
to furnish and ship to the department 
of foods and markets, or its licensed 
auctioneer, for sale at public auction, 
the aggregate number of barrels of ap- 
ples set opposite our signatures hereto 
collectively: 

Name King Greening Baldwin Spy 











Evaporating Apples 
{From Page 3.] 

home market a wholesale grocery 
house, commission man or broker 
handles the product commission. It 
is not considered good policy for an 
evaporator owner to hold over dried 
apples from one season to another, as 
the product d@es not keep well except 
in specially equipped storage. 

It is a fallacy to suppose that be- 
cause a unit size drier will give a 
profit of $10 or $15 a machine that a 
plant of 50-machine capacity will 
make 50 times as much, It is better 
to start on a small scale, acquire ex- 
perience and grow with the business. 
The market will never be glutted with 
high grade evaporated apples. If a 
larger plant than the unit drier is de- 
sired, it is practicable to have four 
kilns in one plant. From studied ob- 
servation it would seem that from 
$2000 to $3000 is enough money to put 
in a dry house that will dry 300 or 
possibly 400 bushels of apples a day. 

At the Wayne county warehouses, 
the finished fruit is prepared for mar- 
ket in various ways. Of late years, a 
growing practice has been to pack the 
fruit in one-pound cartons similar to 
raisin packages, though many cars of 
50-pound boxes are sold. Women are 
almost exclusively employed in the 
packing except on the heavy’ boxes. 
Where formerly great quantities of 
the fruit were prepared for export, an 
increasing demand is being felt from 
different sections of the country for 
the fruit in cartons. The pound pack- 
age will make about three pies, 

















Newly Discovered Esther Apple Upon Seedling Tree 


Along an abandoned a and surrounded by a hedge, J. B. Camp- 


bell at Montour county, Pa, 


has discovered a new variety of seedling 


apple, which he has appropriately named Esther, after his wife. In 
the spring of 1914 Mr Campbell sprayed the tree for both San Jose 
scale and codiing moth. Last fall he picked a barrel of splendid appear- 
ing apples. . Local purchasers who tried the fruit came back for more, 
claiming they were better than the Northern Spy, which is the popular 


variety in that section. 


Mr wap held over some of the apples to.test for keeping qualities. : 
At as time, and: even yes = mn the.-winter, the apples were’ as 


soun i plump. as: ould ‘bed 
PP 


Although the tree gave but one barrel of fruit, 
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—read this: 







past century. 


Farmer, June e6th, 1915. 


your winter wheat. 





Before You Sow 
Your Winter Wheat 


“If in-some way I could manage the affairs of men for one 
year; if in some way the land and the people were mine and I 
could fix the land and control the thoughts and actions of the 
folks, here’s what I would do: I’d put back into the cold, hard, 
worn-out soils, the leaves and the roots and the hundreds of 
kinds of vegetable growths that have been farmed out in the 
When this was done I would have a rich soil. 
Then on that soil I would put tillers, . . . 
them to know that the soil is a storehouse of plant food and 
that they can’t continually take crops out of it and put little 
or nothing back.”—R. A. Hayne, in National Stockman and 


Although you can’t put back the vegetation and crops of 
the past century, you can put into your soil 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizers 


(The Business Farmers’ Standard for over 57 years) 


There is one more thing that you should do before you sow 
You ought to read “Winter Wheat 
Production,” a practical pamphlet on profitable wheat growing 
by a practical and progressive expert. 
the asking, without charge, of course. Send a postal card to- 
day. This is an opportunity to make one cent earn you in- 
creased profits of many dollars. 


THE COE-MORTIMER COMPANY 
51 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK CITY 
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A copy is yours for 
























pita pe 


—the famous motor press that } X. — cose 
profita of $10, $16, $2) a day for é farme 
everywhere. ~L AR AS Gr gr 8 P) 
from simple h. ine on same truck. Both Press 
and Engine made made in oar own factory. You can 


Break All 
Baling Records 


in your neighborhood with the fast working Sand- 
wich 2h Motor Press. Sure by operation—solid 
salable bales. ction clutch right on press, 

“can’t slip”’ = chain bok. Simple self 


Heavy 
feeder and block e with Magneto. 
We make Horse and id Belt ower Presses too, 


Get Our Book 
elt" —pac! er with valuable 
poral facts. t= 2 actual fi feuree 0 the, big profits you 
e with a Sandw' Press. postal brings & copy 
now! yy Be 
SANDWICH MFG. CO., St6ean yo 
Bex 516 , Council Bivffs, ta. ; 


Be Surelo Write Tonight! 








Guaranteed Genuine 


Grimm Alfalfa 


Produces plants ae large brenehtis roots which 
resist winter cond 4 of better feed- 
ing value than — ~~ varieties. 


Bes ae rand Cppearenal The Colum Alicia.” 
sample free. recommend July ugust 
planting for this hardy alfalfa.’ 6 

A. B. Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Alfalfadale Farm, R. F. D. 16, Excelsior, Minn. 
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FRUIT PACKA 












The PERFECT 
CORN HARVESTER 


Works in any 

kind of soil. Cuts 

stalke—doesn’t pu!! like 

other cutters. Absolutely no 

Cuts Four to Seven Acres a Day 
with one man and p-— A. ag oe ts we isle 
fire Love tte. Co.: “Gentlemen: i have Biled's 100 
ton silo, cut all the corn with it in a most 


actory 
manner. You can awe Tr any prospective —_y 


me for a f: 


SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
Send for booklet and circulars telling all about this 
labor-saving machine; also containing testimoffials 
of many users. Send for this a matter today, 











Love MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Dept. Lincoln, Itlinote 
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sults and profite for 

W rite for latest Catalog. 
COLLINS PLOW co. 
1113 Gampshire St, Quincy, 18, 











WELL *?avs® WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Oash or easy 
terms. Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 


Write for Circular 
WILLIAMS BROS., 436 W. State St., Ithaca, N.Y. 

















DRY YOUR FRUIT 


Vegetables by steam in two hours.on me 
Granser” Fruit and Ve le 
work — No 


Conf. si sed 0, Scat vee st. eaigiog Be 













































































iM is a 


fine Exhibits Eliminated 


'The most important ‘news in the 
dairy world of-the recent past is the 
' decision about exhibits of live stock 
- at forthcoming International live 
stock exposition at Chicago. Officials 
“ decided last week that fat stock and 
_~ horses will be the only exhibits, limit- 
ing to these, in order to prevent any 
possible recurrence or shadow of re- 
currence of foot and mouth disease. 
This decision of the. directors of the 
‘International will meet with very gen- 
eral commendation; although as 
sbow in an investigation made some 
weeks ago by this. magazine, emany 
careful yet aggressive breeders felt 
that exhibits might be safely made. As 
to the International, the directors an- 
nounce that if in their judgment con- 
ditions during the next few months 
should warrant, an entire breeding list 
will be added; but this at present is 
remote. Fortunately there are no dis- 
ase indications anywhere at the open- 
fing of July. 


Plymouth Rocks Lead Contest 


Cc. T. PATTERSON, MISSOURI STATION 


The 500 hens in the Missouri egg 
laying contest being conducted at 
Mountain Grove, Mo, averaged more 
. a 50% egg yield during June 
and have averaged 108 eggs each for 
eight months. . The average for June 
Was approximately 16 @ggs a hen, 
being one egg less than in May. Three 
Plymouth Rock pens are still in the 
lead. The five high pens for June laid 
approximately seven eggs less each 
than for May. Of the five highest 
thens for eight months, two are of the 
‘Leghorn’ breed; two Plymouth Rock, 
and one. Wyandotte and Rhode Island 
Red tie for fifth place. A Single Comb 
ue Leghorn won the cup for June 


ying 115 eggs. The total yield 
ee Fane 4085 cees 





June was 
oe Little Change in National Contest 
«Five of the 10 highest pens in the 
‘National egg laying contest, which 
is being conducted at the same place 
with 79 pens of five hens each, remain 
same as in May. Only one of the 
five highest pens for May holds a 
ace.in the five highest pens for June. 
the five highest hens for June there 
two of the Leghorn breed, one 
on, one Rhode Island Red, 
he Plymouth Rock and one Wyan- 
; a Wyandotte and Leghorn tying 
for fifth place. A White Leghorn 
» own by Gust Klase of Ashland, Va, 
,wWon, the cup for June by laying 94 
‘eggs: The total number of eggs laid 
of the National contest for June was 







TEN HIGHEST PENS TO DATE 
Eggs 


White Leghorn, Eng 
White Leghorn, Pa 


* White Orpington, Wis ...... 593 
erode Island White, Ill ....597 
Leghorn, Pa ........564 

White Leghorn, Eng .......562 
Black Leghorn, Ga ........! 57 
White Leghorn, Ill_........543 
Rhode Island Red, Pa....... 534 


White Leghorn, Pa.........532 


Many Entries for Next Contest 
Over 45 entries have already been 
received for the fifth Missouri Na- 
tional egg laying contest which will 
- begin November 1, 1915, at Mountain 
Grove, Mo. As over half of the pens 
‘are already taken for this contest, it 
behooves farmers and poultrymen who 
wish to enter” their fowls to make 
immediate reservations. Those who 
wait to see how their pullets develop 
before entering may be disappointed, 
as all pens are usually taken long be- 
fore the contest begins. Prizes and 
lations are similar to those gov- 
erning the present. contest, although 
various features have been added. A 
_ Bet of rules may be had upon applying 
the Missouri station at Mountain 
ove, Mo. 





- this disease from the United States 
__»the federal apthorities are urging 
a ‘ effective co-operation for 
‘Measures that will make certain it 
- will have no chance to break out 
oO al .Sec Houston, in, a circular 
t out early this month,'says that if 
will. exercise a little patience as to 
semaine ene and 
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will co-operate heartily with 


authorities, he is confident the state- 
ment may soon be made that the 
country is entirely freed from the 


plague. 

“Tf quarantines are lifted before it 
is certain that the last vestige of the 
disease has been killed in a locality, 
it might againebreak out; a few scat- 
tering cases are still reported from 
time to time, and as long as even 
these sporadic and quickly controlled 
occurrences continue the epidemic 
cannot be considered as entirely over.” 
He urges the immediate slaughter 
of all animals known to have been 
exposed to the infection to be followed 
by thorough disinfection of all 
premises. 


More Kinks in Milk Business 

M, G, FEINT, CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 

Reports from 23 creameries which 
opened for business April 1, 1915, in 
Cortland county and nearby territory, 
show a better return for dairymen 
than in several years. This is claimed 
to be due to the foreign demand for 
cheese. The demand for full cream 
cheese has been strong and the out- 
look for dairymen who send their 
milk to the creameries is good, 

The highest price reported is $1.46% 
a 100 pounds by a creamery in Che- 
nango county. A concern in South 
Ostelic stood second with a ratio of 
$1.45. The following highest averages 
paid by the leading creameries of 
this section in April for the past seven 
years will be of interest to dairymen: 
In 1909 $1.25 a 100 pounds, 1910 $1.40, 
1911 $1.10, 1912 $1.487, 1913 $1.43, 
1914 $1.359, and 1915 $1465. This is 
of especial interest at this time of 
dissatisfaction among those dairymen 
who sell milk to dealers for New York 
city consumption. The remedy for 
the present milk situation seems to be 
in local ownership and control of fac- 
tories so equipped as to be able to 
make’ butter and cheese of either the 
surplus or whole output of milk. 

The new dairymen’s association in 
East Homer, N Y, consisting of dis- 
satisfied farmer patrons of the milk 
dealers, has purchased a site and is 
planning to erect a fireproof cream- 
ery. The dairymen around Oneida are 
determined to erect and operate @# 
cheese factory. They have nlanned to 
start a factory regardless of any com- 
promise the dealers may make, and to 
have all milk shipped through their 
factory. These dairymen are asking 
$1.40 a 40-quart can of 85 pounds for 
July milk. On June 14 about 50 farm- 
ers of Homer, N Y, unanimously asked 
that the price of milk on and 
July 1 be advanced to grade B sched- 





ule price, This meant an advance of 
% cent a quart, 
These men had been selling to 


Clover farms company, 
ing been lowered each year for three 
years to a point that is less than oth- 
ers at nearby stations have been re- 
ceiving, while their requirements have 
been more. The reauest was denied 
by the company. Then followed the 
withdrawal of practically all the milk 
on July 1, many farmers delivering 
to the Ekenberg milk products com- 
pany at Cortland. They receive here 
2% cents a can less than the Clover 
farms company pays, but the milk re- 
quirements are not so strict, 

The milk difficulties are statewide. 
The only redress for the farmers ‘is 
organization and the owning of their 
own plants. It would seem that this is 
a better plan than that of selling the 
dairies and quitting the business, or 
of replacing the high grade Holsteins 
with Jerseys or Guernseys. 

The latter threat has been made by 
dairymen of Aportia Station. They 
will put the question up to the Hol- 
stein-Friesian club of New York state. 
A few years ago much was said 
about, the. superior. health merits of 
Holstein milk as compared with Jer- 
sey milk, despite the fact that it con- 
tained less cream, It was said to con- 
tain more solids, and these were of a 
more digestible nature. Now the 





maké milk. 





dealer. 
TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send me his name and 
$1.25, and I will deliver pre- 
paid to your address a half- 
gallon can of COW-EASE and 
SPRAYER for applying. For 
West of Missouri River and 
= Canada, above Trial Offer, 

1.50. 











Dante Py £ rw 
‘Cow- EASE 


Be OR penile S0Oe Dat 28 outils and horses, and 
increase the flow of milk in flytime enough 

—. investment for you to use it. No matter 
how hot and sticky the day, or how thick the flies are, 
your cows can feed in peace with nothing to do but 


Le | Originated Cow-Ease 15 Years Ago 


and I know what it will do. 
monials from dairymen and stock owners all over the 
country, but instead of giving you these, I give you my 
absolute personal guarantee that if COW-EASE will 
not do what I say, and does not prove profitable for 
you, I will give you your money back through your 
All I ask is that you try it once. 

It is absolutely harmless, does not gum the hair or 
blister the skin and there is not a fly living who wants 
to get near it. 
stock, spray it around the barn. Keep the germ-carry- 
ing flies out. 

Just try ~ once on my recommendation and remember 
my personal guarantee that you get your money back 
if not satisfied. What stronger recommendation could 
you have for using COW-EASE ? 


M. ELTON VOSE, Assistant Treasurer. 
CARPENTER-MORTON CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF COW-EASE, Esrasuiszep 1840 


American Mec erus 


Ineney Gack; 
Fe AE Ol ened ith, 









to make it 





I have unsolicited testi. 


Spray COW-EASE lightly over your 
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[To Page 9.] 
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etal Silo : 
rr 
VL, MARK Ye © 
= 
«4 Guard Your Feed. b 
pane = Té will keep the silage in sweet, wholesome condition ¥ 
from one year to another, Testimonials prove that b 
**ZYRO’’ Silos eliminate waste and preserve ensilage per- V 
fectly. Reason for this is their absolutely air-tight con- e 
etructiop. NO-CO-RO METAL is non-porous, and perfectly 
fitting doors seal ‘‘ZYRO’’ Silos almost hermetically. ¥ 
o Many other exclusive features combine to make them b 
a fficient, Practical, Lasting! ti 
’ 1 
Easy, to erect—only fhe most common tools are needed. - 
Sectional sheets are easily handled by one maa. Special 
flange construction—both vertical and horizontal — a 
greatly strengthens side walls, which are made of ex- 
tra heavy gauge metal. No holes penetrate walls any- 
where! Ventilator on roof provides pure air and light 
for inside of silo. ‘‘ZYERO’’ Silos are absolutely 
Storm-proof. Heat,cold,fire or water do not affect d 
them. Alltheirsuperior points are described in our it 
FREE Book of Metal Silos s 
Tells ail about NO-CO-RO METAL and proves a 
its ts lasting qualities. Describes construction of ' 
“ZYRO” Silos step by step and pietures all their 8 
unique features. Many photographic illustrations E 
oot how “ZYRO” Silos do efficient duty on many 
.5 ne farms. Wage ses your Wes copy of in- o 
sOO . * Seructive boo D 
ae tok The Canton Culvert & Silo Co. 1 
=a Box 10 C Ohio D 
_ Founders of the pure-galvanized-iron Silo Lndastry o 
‘ 
7 
d 
MINERAL"? . 
='50 : 
HEAVE‘%.. ||| New and Recent Books ° 
‘ 
. . . I 
MINE of information in each t 
Booktet book. Here is a list of standard 0 
as books written by practical men i 
WEGLECT in language that can easily be under- , 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- a 
Will Ruin ginner or an old hand at the business you } 
Your Horse can learn something from these volumes. t 
Sold on safistaction or How Farmers Co-operate and i 
its Merits Double Profits ¢ 
. ‘ t 
SEND TODAY ga By Clarence Poe. A practical guide book 
for ordiuary cases, me to the whole big subject of rural co- 5 
AGENTS . Postpaid on receipt of price re operation. Shows how farmers may co- f 
WANTED 4£-* Write for descriptive bockiet<— operate by showing how they have done | i 
MINERAL HEAVE BEMEDY CO., 45; Fourth Ave., Pitisburg, Pa and are doing it; 256 pages. 7 ; 
Net 50 | 
Farm Accounts Simplified | : 
By D. H. Otis. A simplified system of ‘ 
farm accounts that requires no posting, 1 
are made of high carbon steel, WOOD the minimum of descriptions and addi- ] 
LINED, chain hanging and flexible. Our tions and sufficiently itemized to deter- ] 
full line of itary Stalls, ‘including mine the cost of production. 10x13 : 
Harris New Adjustable, stands for pertect Ss” GROURS cseodeccedoes Net $1.50 | : 
cow comfort. Economical, on ‘ . = 
FR ILLUSTRATED CATALOG | do- Castration of Domesticated Animals | 
coving BE sctubesour compote line of labor By F; S. Schoenleder, M.S. D. V.., M. D., 
. R. Dykstra, A practi- 
HARRIS MFG. CO., Box 70 Salem, Obie : cal treatise on the castration and spay- 
j ing of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together im this volume ail the ' 
THE GRAND RAPIDS ' methods in use in America as well as 
: in Europe. Illustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 ' 
. PORES cecccccccescccccs eveeseNet $1.25 
Veterinary College thinkels siesiaaes 
Offers a Three Yeare’ Course in Veterinary ee . 
Complying with ell. the requirements of the U. By E. J. Wortley. The subject of health 
Bureau of An Industry. Established 1897, m and disease, common causes of disease, ' 
ootpereted under State law. fear by Board hygienic requirements, objects of me- 
Trustees. Write for Free Catal dicinal treatment are fully and clearly 
i167 LOUIS STREET, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir are fully described and 
explained. pane, 5x7 eae, 125 
pages. Cloth. .......... «+e++Net $0.75 
ORANGE Jupp COMPANY 
. Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave., New York,N.Y. 
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Healthy Cattle Herds 


We have just completed the annual 
tuberculin test of our certified milk 
trerd, totaling 
127 animal's 
without finding 
a positive reac- 
tor. One cow 
only gave a very 
slight reaction, 
not enough to 
condemn her, 
probably due to 
an udder ™ dis- 
turbance, We 
have learned 
some things 
in regard to 
bovine tubercu- 
losis and I am 
disposed to use 
space again on the subject. My own 
experience may be briefly stated. Ten 
years ago I tested our entire dairy, 
finding three suspicious cows, - These 
were disposed of and no cows or 
young. things were brought into the 
herd for eight years, The herd. was 
replenished by raising stock from our 
own animals without pasteurizing the 
milk fed. The dairy has had goéod, 
wholesome care and feed and the 
barns have been kept clean and well 
ventilated, The main barn was one 
of the first in the state to be equipped 
with the King system of ventilation, 
built in 1900, It was in this stable 
that a farmers’ institute was held in 
1908, supplemented by a banquet, 
which at that time attracted consider- 
able attention. 


Producing Cetrified Milk 


Two years ago we began the pro- 
duction of certified milk and we found 
it necessary to buy more stock. Jer- 
seys and Ayrshires were purchased 
and the fat raised to the required 
standard, All of the old stock were 
Holsteins, One thought .-above all 
others was in mind in this purchase, 
namely, to keep clear from tubercu- 
losis, We did not get large producers, 
nor did we buy -high priced stock. We 
went into nearby dairies only, where 
stock had been raised on the farm. 
The owners kept their dairies to pro- 
duce milk, breeding from full blood 
sires, selling each year surplus stock; 
sometimes it was stock that had lost 
its usefulmess and sometimes when it 
seemed wise to do so, selling a “pick 
of the lot.” 

My theory which the experience 
I am relating has worked out was 
this: If a man continues to breed his 
own stock without buying in, or trad- 
ing stock will be pretty certain to be 
clean or to be so badly infected that 
a physical examiantion will, at the 
least, lead to suspicion. I do not say 
that physical examination is effective 
in any of the earlier stages of the 
disease, I do say, however, if a dairy 
becomes affected and the usual farm 
sanitation preyails and the owner 
feeds his own raw feeds and these an- 
imals come into daily contact with 
each other, drinking from the same 
supply in common troughs, that the 
disease will continue ‘to develop and 
not remain stationary, and if it does, 
physical evidences will in all human 
probability appear to a critical ob- 
server, On the other hand if the dairy 
has not contracted the disease origi- 
nally it has a fair chance to be clean. 
The one source of contamination, how- 
ever, even under the above named 
conditions remains, of infection 
through feeding whey and skim milk 
from the mixed milk of the factory 
and creamery. 


Worked in One Case 


I was discussing this situation fre- 
cently with a well-informed man along 
these lines and he said: “Cook, your 
reasoning is all right in your own case 
because it happened to work out, but 
if you°think your experience can bs 
fenerally applied in New York state 
you wilk-find yourself awfully . mis- 
taken, because I tell you wherever 





H. E, COOK 
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ries is fed there you will find more or 
less tuberculsois,” 

Since I began to write this article 
the report has reached me of a test 
of 113 animals, 26 of which reacted, 
and this test not far from my own 
home. I am writing to state facts and 
not to draw conclusions too closely. 
However, on our farms the problem 
is now to preserve our present clean 
herd and keep it replenished without 
loss. I sincerely hope as a business 
proposition, and also because of its 
educational value, that our future 
plans or theories will work out as sat- 
isfactorily as they have in the past.’ 

Our farms are to be quarantined 
against the introduction of any bovine 
animal. The people who buy our milk 
will have to accept the supply as nearly 
uniform as we can make it. I expect 
we can breed our young things to 
freshen in the fall and so overcome 
the tendency of many cows to revert 
to nature’s plan of calving in the 
spring. The young calves are reared 
in the barns and turned to pasture 
when eight months or more of age. 
While I do not think there is much, 
perhaps no-danger, from pasturing 
heifers in mixed lots we do not pro- 
pose to do so. Furthermore, all milk 
fed to these young cilves is pasteur- 
ized, If I am a student of pure milk 
supply methods it seems to me our 
plans represent the best that modern 
science and art along these lines have 
suggested. 

There is another problem more re- 
motely related to the sanitary phase 
of the bdsiness, but very directly 
bearing upon the financial side, name- 
ly, the production of home-grown 


feeds. I am: determined that these 
farms  shali not only supply the 
healthy live stock, but also pure, 


wholesome feed, If there ever was 
false practice and unsound method in 
any business we have it all boiled 
down and sugared off throughout the 
dairy sections of the east in our 


wasteful practice of raising what hap- } 


pens to grow and of buying the rest. 
If we can’t prodvce all of the milk 
our customers want they can do one 
of two things, pay a price that will 
permit us to be wasteful or take what 
we produce. Putting it in another 
way, the milk supply is to be con- 
trolled by the size of the crop grown 
instead of the size of the barns, Can 
anyone suggest a higher type of milk 
production than a certified herd and 
output with stock and feeds grown on 
the same farms?—[H. E. Qook. 


More Kinks in Milk Business 
{From Page 8] 


dealers demand more butter fat, and 
the schedule they have arranged pays 
less than the old system of buying, 
this effort being to increase the sala- 
bility of their product, though it is 
not sold on a butter fat test. 

This will be a blow to the Holstein 
industry, unless more farmers unite 
in cow testing associations and weed 
out their low testing Holsteins, breed- 
ing only from those animals giving a 
high butter fat test. In this way they 
will be able to produce milk rich in 
cream, and at the same time much 
of it. 








New Dairy Queen—Within a few 
days Sec Houghton of the Holstein- 
Friesian association has announced 
that the world record for butter has 
again been broken; this time by Fin- 
derne Pride Johanna Rue. The ad- 
vanved registry record, wound up June 
16 last,showed a total yield in 365 con- 
secutive days of 28,408.7 pounds milk 
containing 1176.47 pounds fat. The 
average yield per day therefore was 
slightly over 36 quarts of milk. This 
remarkable animal was bred by Ber- 
nard Meyer of New Jersey, and is now 
owned in that state. The test was 
made under the supervision of the 
New Jersey college. In a seven days’ 
test beginning 358 days after she 
calvéd the new world’s champion pro- 
duced 6024 pound a milk and 288 
pounds fat. 
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IT’S A GREAT MISTAKE FOR 
any dairy farmer without a sep- 
arator or using an inferior ma- 
chine to pnt off the purchase 
of a De Laval Cream Separator 
in the summer months. 


GREAT AS ARE THE ADVAN- 
tages of the De Laval over all 
Other separators, as well as 
over any gravity setting sys- 
tem, at every season of the 
year, they are even greater 
during the midsummer seasen 
than at any other time. 


THIS IS BECAUSE HOT 
weather conditions occasion 
greatest butter-fat losses with 
gravity setting and render it 
most difficult to maintain qual- 
ity of product. with any gravity 
system or unsanitary separator, 
while, moreover, the quantity 
of milk is usually greatest, and 
any loss in either quantity or 
quality of product means more. 


THEN THERE IS THE GREAT 
saving in time and labor with 
the simple, easy running, easily 











The De Laval Separator Co. 29: vetoes 


50,000 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 





the season a 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 


saves most over 
any other separator 





system 


cleaned, large capacity De 
Laval machines over all other 
methods or separators, which 
naturally counts for most at 
this time of the year. 


HENCE THE GREAT MISTAKE 
of putting off the purchase of 
a De Laval Cream Separator 
in summer, whether you already 
have a poor machine or none 
at all, and every dairy farmer 
should keep in mind not only 
that a De Laval will pay for 
itself by next spring but may, 
if desired, be bought on such 
liberal terms as to actually save 
its own cost while being paid for 


EVERY CLAIM TI"'US MADE 
is subject to easy demonstra- 
tion, and every De Laval local 
agent is glad of the opportu- 
nity to prove these claims to 
you, in your own dairy, without 
cost or obligation on your part. 


IF YOU DON’T KNOW THE 
nearest De Laval agent please 
simply write the nearest main 
office as below. 












165 Broadway, New York 
Chicago 




















A SOLID PROPOSITION to send 
guaranteed, a new, well made, 

vasy running, perfect skimming 

for $15.95. Skims warm or =, 

making heavy or light cream. 

is a sani marvel; anaes phoma 

ABSOLUTELY ON APPROVAL 

Different from this picture, which illus 

trates our large ano machines, West+ 

ern orders from Western 
its. Whether your dairy is = or 

small write for our peaceaene 













One Only, $2 to Pay! 


the New Butt 
fy fos 2. Ligh lrusstag 
qeening. close skim- 
Guaranteed 


ob A ao 96 quarts 
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The UNADILLA solves 


feed problems' 


Reyer Sie to cure and keep silage prime. 

=. cobs, ble as seaves and 
stalks—juicy, ten r an le as June grass. 
: Decreases 


Increases dairy production and 

feed bills half. fro usands of watletied” fied 

wners can attest “these teathe: The 
teed Silo 


— may be tele- 
in at our expense 

Address, UNADILLA SILO co. 
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but could not get the corn to it fast 
enough—four tons in 15 minutes and with a 12 H. 
P. Gasoline Engine’’ writes the Dairy Supt. of a 
Western State 
Investigate—learn about the Whirlwind’s one piece Wheel-—th 
heaviest made—which i nsures bi: 
elevations at uniform cutting s 
formly applied centrifagal strain and therefore absolute safety. 


Five slow ~twe styles of mounting and feed tablee—fewest 
hence least friction. 
ag! lbs, greater shocks and strains per square 


Get our free Catalogue and Booklet “Why 
\\ and How to Fill a Silo.” 


E TRIED to test your F 
Whirlwind to its full capacity 





gricultural College. 
d ible 
R= ay ~t. ok cg 


Whirlwind iron withstands from 9,000 


They tell the story. @ 
Our Agents’ Weekly 
Whirlwind Balletia 
is also free; it's pep- 
pered with inside cut- 
ter infermation--W rite for it. 


Wilder-Strong Impl't Co. | 
Bex 14 Monroe, Michigan 
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Selling Fruit by Auction 

Jt should be a comparatively simple 
matter to. establish auction sales of 

apples in New York city. This is a 

legitimate function of the New York 
state department of foods and mar- 

‘kets. Apple growers will do well to 

co-operate in giving this effort a thor- 

otgh trial. 
ay .Experience has demonstrated tha ah 

; sale of fruit by public auction 
ene of the best and surest ways of 
; converting fruit into cash. Especially 

. 4s this true if the auctions are held at 
trade centers where there will be a 

large number of buyers. Imported 

fruit has been sold under this system 
at New York city and at a few other 

. points in the United States for a num- 

ber of years. Shipments of fruit from 

California and Florida have been dis- 

‘posed of in the same manner. 

Of course public auction cannot in- 

sure better prices to producers than 

y would get at private sale. It is 

ible that speculators at times will 

more for fruit at the farmer's 

41 shipping station than he could 

met by shipping it to New York city 

- ‘for sale at public auction. On days 

4 When the supply is extraordinarily 

: large, auction prices may be extraor- 

‘Winarily low, and vice versa. Again, 

if the apple crop of the whole United 

States bids fair to be overlarge, it 

may be that low prices at public auc- 
tion sales may abnormally depress ° 

prices. ” 

In other words, the actual method 
of selling is only one factor. Another 
factor is the total supply, and a sec- ~ 
ond and equally if not more important 
factor is the way in which that supply 
is distributed. If the supply is rushed 
to market indiscriminately, prices will 
be abnormally depressed at either 

“public or private sale; on the other 
“hand, if the distribution is so gradual 
sped no markets are glutted, prices 
_ should be steadier. 

is “Many other factors will also in- 
; mee the price of apples—the sup- 
; of other produce, the weather, 
’ ore. business conditions, the state 
the ‘public mind, etc. 

California has perfected a market- 
_« eagpenrm for citrus fruits which has 
4 : claimed to be nearly ideal, but 
- uUmder a large supply of both home 
apd foreign fruit, even the California 

stem has broken down to such an 
ent that her orange growers are 
plaining bitterly. Even worse is 
situation in the lemon trade, the 
“supply of lemons from Sicily 
the past few weeks, and the 
pi.weather, have added to the rela- 
re @ oversupply of domestic lemons. 
enormous ace? | is expected from 
SER #6 | the west, espe- 




























cially the Paeific northwest, where. 
thousands of acres of new orchards 
are now coming into bearing, 

All these influences are going to af- 


” fect the price of apples in every mar- 


ket. Therefore, too much should not 
be expected from the public sales of 
state apples which are to be opened 
in New York city two or three months 
hence. But it is a step in the right 
direction. 


Health in Hot Weather 


A little common sense will do a 
whole lot to insure one’s health dur- 
ing the hot days of heavy work, Many 
farmers are finding they can get more 
done with less effort if they knock off 
for an extra hour during the extreme 
heat of midday, They prove the truth 
of the old saying, ‘“‘one hour of early 
“morn in midsummer is worth two 
hours at midday.’ Drink freely of 
pure water, especially between meals, 
but do not have it too cold. The 
American habit of drinking ice water 
when the body is very hot accounts 
for much ill health later on. Lie flat 
on your back in the shade before 
dinner, if only for five minutes; 
relax by almost letting your mus. 
cles fall off and by forget- 
ting everything. Thus to free 
mind and body from all care and 
work, if only for five or 10 minutes 
before a meal, is wonderfully invigor- 
ating. Take your. ‘work as easy as 
possible for the first half hour after 
eating heartily. Women should take 
such a rest cure every afternoon. If 
you find yourself ‘going to pieces” 
nervously or physically, and fail to 
get repose in your own home, ask one 
of the neighbors to let you lie down 
on the floor in a room in her house 
where you will be not only quiet but 
absolutely alone for an hour—away 
from every care. 

To thus relax, repose, let go, forget 
all worry and work, if only form an 
hour Occasionally—thus to “get into 
gear with nature,” or as some say, to 
“commune with the infinite,’’ is mar- 
velously recuperative at any season, 
but doubly so in times of stress and 
heat. How comfortable also to bathe 
the feet, hands and wrists in cool 
water, thus carrying off the heat more 
thoroughly and with less risk than 
the common practice of simply bath- 
ing face or head in cold water. Plenty 
of fresh vegetables, fruit, milk and 
egges—a moderate diet of food well 
cooked, and slowly but thoroughly 
masticated, is more cooling and 
strengthening than greasy food. 

The thoughtless may laugh at these 
simple suggestions, but the wise will 
recognize that this advice is the result 
of years of experience. 








Deposited in country banks are 
many mil#ons of dollars belonging to 
farm people. This 
money sooner or later 
finds itself in large 
centers of population. 


Money for ~ 
Moving Crops 


With the coming of harvest the 
original depositors will need some 
of this, their own money, to 
finance their summer and au- 


tumn work. When they call for it, 
the local banks will requisition some 
of this money they have loaned to 
large city banks, so that local banks 
will be able to supply the needs of 
their home patrons. When-<his occa- 
sion arises, then there will come the 
annual cry that these big city banks 
have tremendous demands made on 
them to finance the movement of the 
crops. But whose money is it, any- 
way, that these callers want? Not 
the railroad’s, not the stock ex- 
change’s, not Wall street’s; simply 
their own money, nobody else’s. Farm- 
ers are getting tired of this everlasting 
fuss made each year by city interests 
when they ask to use their own money 
in their own work. Do city people 
expect farmers to spend their time, 
labor and money in raising crops and 
then when harvested to donate the 
same to the consuming public? This 
annual cry about money to move 
ctops suggests this and nothing more. 





Great is alfalfa! The latest’ honor 
offered to this wonderful plant is 
by a Chicago physician 


Alfalfa’s who marshals this ever 
Apotheosis interesting thing to the 

front as a veritable “elix- 
ir of life.”” Some four centuries ago 


Ponce de Leon thought he had got a 
squint at this desideratum in Florida, 
But in spite of it, age would creep on, 
and both Farmer Smith and Banker 
Jones would eventually creak a bit as 
they reached the stage where their 
joints needed oiling. Then came va- 
rious experiments, to lengthen out the 
span of life, and to keep ali in the 
class of .youngsters who never get 


through the American institute of 
homeopathy, that alfalfa properly ad- 
ministered to humans does the trick; 
that it banishes indigestion; that it 
serves to increase the appetite; that 
under its benign influence no such 
thing can prevail as the blues—well 
may other succulent things turn green 
with envy. This med doc. has-been 
experimenting at a Chicago hospital 
on a class of 17 persons who gravely 
bear out these assertions. May blessed 
alfalfa bloom perennial, and may its 
shadow never grow less! 





It is not a minute too soon to look 
into the home supply of vegetable 


seeds for. planting 
Conserving the next spring. More 
Seed Crop than once in recent 


months it has been 
pointed out in these pages that the 
long, continued war im Europe is 
liable to seriously affect the growing 
there of vegetables and grass seeds 
for shipment to this country. Many 
careful seedsmen believe the war may 
unfavorably affect supplies for future 
crops. The forehanded farmer, there- 
fore, should early this summer plan 
to grow at least part of his seed re- 
quirements for another year. Further- 
more, this necessary work of selection,- 
stimulating sturdy growth, good de- 
velopment, and care in harvesting and 
housing, while true of early maturing 
varieties, is equally true of beans, 
peas, sweet corn and the cereais 
which come later. 





The claims made by the United 
States in its notes ta Germany rest 
partly upon the 
treaty of 1828 be- 
tween the two 
countries. In the 
Gulflight case, Germany already has 
recognized the binding force of that 
treaty, by her offer of apology and rep. 
aration. But in her reply last week 
to the ‘American government, Ger- 
Many ignores that treaty. Does she 
regard a solemn covenant with the 
United States of America as ‘merely 
a scrap of paper?’’ Does Germany 
think that this self-respeeting repub- 
lic will submit to her dictation as to 
its right on the high seas? The Amer- 
ican péople will back up to the limit 
the firm, dignified and unconquerable 
pesition which the government of the 
United States doubtless will take in 
this crisis. 


Another 
“Scrap of Paper” 





A Blight-Proof Potato is said to be 
found in Queensland. It is called New 
Era, and during six years. has been 
totally resistant to blight and unus- 
ually resistant to frost. When planted 
re oe Britain it was susceptible to 
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Each year its program 

of Service, Pleasure and 
Profit for old and young 
is promulgated throughout 
the land. 


Two weeks from today 
this year’s features will 
be formally announced. 


It. will be an event of 
universal interest and 
far reaching importance, 


It is unique—watch for 
the big full page an- 
nouncement. 
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much beyond 20 in their feelings. But 
‘With indiitore : 
cago’expert now heralds to the world, 









Ww alks and. Talks 


With the Editor 





Utilizing the Fruit Surplus 


Thanks to the work of boys anq 
girls, a great stimulus has been given 
home canning work. We had about 
reached the point where home canning 
and home preserving of food products 
seemed to be out of fashion. We were 
depending very largely upon factory 
products, not only for city require. 
ments but for the farm home supplies 
as well. That situation is being 
changed now. Not only our literature 
but our activity has been directed 
more and mére to home preservation 
and to each farm supplying its own 
home needs. On thousands and tens 
of thousands of farms everywhere 
there often are many fruit and vege. 
table products that are unmarketable 
because of small amount, or distance, 
or quality of the crop. Unless utilized 
in some way, these products would 
decay and waste. 

How a New York farmer met his 
problem is told in a report by Claribe/ 
Nye and Bessie E. Austin of the New 
York college of agriculture. They 
claim it is not a theory that a-lucra. 
tive canning business may be devel. 
oped on the farm. For instance, take 
the case of the young farmer. These 
young women say he was intelligent, 
alert, well-trained, but found that 
drouth and blight had injured the 
selling qualities of his peach and ap- 
ple crops. While the fruit was sound, 
a large part of it was unsightly and 
rather small, The farmer had set a 
high standard for marketable produce 
and felt that he could not afford to 
lower the standard by selling inferior 


fruit. Accordingly he sought other 
means whereby the fruit could be 
profitably used. He pondered the 


matter and finally came to the \con- 
clusion that the fruit should be 
canned, and a market found for a su- 
perior grade of home canned goods. 
Farm Canning on Large Scale 

After studying his problem he se- 
lected the fruit packing house, which 
was near the farmhouse and close to 
the garden, as the center of his can- 
ning operations. He next studied ap- 
paratus, cans, canners, various uten.- 
sils and heating appliances. A young 
woman adequately trained was em- 
ployed to organize and begin the 
work, In the building were placed 
two stoves for cooking, a sink, three 
long tables for holding either empty 
cans or the finished products and two 
small canning outfits were purchased 
and set up out of doors near the 
packing house. The equipment was 
simple, but quite sufficient for doing 
the work. 

The working force consisted of the 
young woman having the canning in 
charge, a young man to do heavy lift- 
ing and four young girls from neigh- 
boring farms to assist in the work. 
They had decided on preparing canned 
peaches, pears and plums; preserved 
peaches, pears and plums; marma- 
lades and butters; apple, crabapple 
and quince. jellies; and pickled peaches 
and pears. The amount of fruit put 
up from day to day varied greatly, 
according to the kinds made. One day 
308-receptacles were filled; the smail- 
est number put up in a day was ‘5 
with an average of about 200 a day. 

Directions for making these various 
preserved and canned products are 
now generally available everywhere; 
and anyway most farm women are 
quite well acquainted with preserving 
requirements. The real drawback is 
not lack of knowledge, but rather 2 
lack of knowledge of methods in sel!- 
ing, and a lack of equipment for rapid 
and efficient work. If canning and pre- 
serving must be done ina hot kitchen 
in hot summer weather, it is a task 
that certainly does try women’s souls. 
By means of inexpensive canning aut- 
fits, the preservation of unutilized or 
unmarketable food products, is met. 
If, instead of sending second grade 
apples, peaches, plums and other fruit 
and vegetable products to market to 
interfere with the general sale of high 
class products, these second grade 
materials are utilized along lines a3 
carried out by this New York farmer, 
not only would the market situation 
be improved, but much profit would 
result to the men and women having 
the initiative and the enterprise so to 
utilize these opportunities. 

The day-will come when on practi- 
cally every farm there will be home 


{To Page 11.} 
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SERVIGE 


Making Plain New Bank Law 


A claims that any farmer can demand 
a loan from, his local bank if it is a 
member of the federal reserve, because 
such bank can indorse such note and 
cash it at the reserve bank. B claims 
the farmer must furnish an indorser.— 
[D. 8. 

A and B are both wrong. Articles 
in this paper June 12 and January 9 
made it clear—read and know. 


Is it possible to secure loan of $1000 
for more than two years, or even for two 
years of a national or federal reserve 
pond?—IF. H. 

No individual can borrow money 
from any federal reserve bank. The 
reserve bank does business only with 
member banks. Each national bank 
is a member of a reserve bank. Some 
state bamks are also members of a 
reserve bank, and all state banks or 
trust companies may become such 
members. 

You can borrow $1000 from any na- 
tional bank with which you do busi- 
ness, Or where you are known, pro- 
vided you can satisfy the bank that it 
is a good loan for the bank to make. 
That will depend upon security of- 
fered, your own character and stand- 
ing, whether bank has confidence that 
you will meet your interest and prin- 
cipal when due, whether you are a 
regular depositor with it. 

Commercial banks, whether national 
or state, prefer to make loans for 30, 
60, 90 or 120 days, sometimes for six 
months, the interest being payable in 
advance, as discount. Whether the 
note must be paid or may be renewed 
in part or in full at maturity, is us- 
ually arranged at time of making 
original loan. The security or collat. 
eral for such short time loans varies 
with circumstances. If you have dem- 
onstrated to your bank that you are 
“good for anything your name is 
signed to,” it may not require any se- 
curity, Otherwise, the bank may want 
one or two other indorsers, A farm- 
er’s note that is “good” or “prime” 
the member bank may rediscount 
with the reserve bank when note is 
within 180 days of maturity or some 
other security. 

Any national bank now has the 
authority to lend money on first farm 
mortgages, under certain restrictions 
for not longer than five years, but 
they are loth so to do because usually 
they can lend their deposits more 
profitably on shorter time notes. 
Realty notes are not rediscountable 
by lending banks with its reserve 
bank, 


Old Claim Recovered for Big Sum 


I am in receipt of check from Cana- 
dian Pacific company for $152.52 — Py 
ment of car of potatoes damag by 
frost shipped from Guious, Me, to 
Waterbury, Ct. This claim had been 
hanging fire over a year without getting 
any satisfaction from the company, 
when I turned it over to your Orange 
Judd Service Bureau collection. I am 
very much pleased with your prompt ac- 
tion in the matter, which brought me 
the ahove mentioned check. These col- 
lections are offered free by you to New 
England Homestead subscribers, but for 
my part, I would gladly pay for work 
of this kind, as the paper is well worth 
the price without any extras.—[0. L. 
Donaldson, Presque Isle, Me. 

This old claim had been shunted 
back and forth between Canada and 
the States in a most unsatisfactory 
manner month after month. It had 
to do with not only a large amount, but 
embodied a vital principle. The car- 
rier which is paid a special price for 
special service in heated or cooled 
freight cars, thereby becomes respon- 
sible for injury to produce in transit 
when such injury is due to delay, lack 
of heat in winter or want of ice in 








summer, Thus to establish the rights 
of farmers and shippers in such cases 
is not. the least that Orange Judd 
Service Bureau has done for our 
subscribers, 
Another Case of Justice 
I received check in full from that 


party and feel very grateful to you for 
getting it for me. They had failed to 
pay any attention to my letters.—[C. W. 
Murdock, 

This subscriber obtained certain 
goods which were not as represented, 
we induced the concern to take them 
back and got his money in full. The 
party complained of was NOT an ad- 
vertiser im this paper, as we are al- 
Ways careful to permit the insertion 
in our advertising columns only of the 


Orange Judd 





BUREAU 


announcements of parties with whom 
you can do business, with every as- 
surance of being satisfactorily treated. 
In fact, the publishers go further and 
guarantee satisfaction. That guar- 
antee is in the fine type at the head 
of the first column on editorial page 
of every issue. 


Sundry Helps 
J. J. M. asks why a certain corpora- 
tion in a western state incorporates 
under the laws of Maine, or Dela- 
ware, or Arizona. It is because those 
laws are more liberal toward corpora- 
tions and involve no liability to share- 
holders, Minnesota incorporations 
involve shareholders in some liability 

for the company’s debts. 





A concern.that advertises a remedy 
for epilepsy refuses to give us its for- 
mula. As for doctors’ experience with 
the stuff, two type-printed slips were 
furnished, each with a doctor’s name 
also type-printed, but no office ad- 
dress for either doctor. Yet some 
people buy the stuff! Nothing of the 
kind is permitted.in our advertising 
columas, 


Don’t forget to send us at once 
Your experience with any firm or 
agent that has sought to “list’’-your 
farm for sale, including papers, con- 
tracts, etc. See our articles on this 
subject in last two issues, 


I received check in full in settle- 
ment of my claim against the state, 
thanks to your assistance.—[H. B. 
Caurelt, Brooklyn, N Y. 


Utilizing the Fruit Surplus 
{From Page 10.] 

canning outfits that can be operated 
cut under the trees within the orchard 
or garden, and the hundreds of cans of 
tomatoes and other garden products 
and of all kinds of orchard products 
will be put up not only for the supply 
of home needs, but to be offered for 
sale in nearby villages, towns and cit- 
ies. ‘No opening offers better oppor- 
tunity than this for utilizing the waste 
food products of the garden and the 
orchard.—[C. W. B. 











DAINTY FOOD 
Turns Pale Cheeks to Pink 


Our best physicians of the present 

seek to cure patients by the use 

of food and right living, rather than 

heavy drugs, and this is the true 

method, for only from food can the 
body be’ rebuilt, 


Many people, after living on poorly 
selected or badly cooked food for a 
long time, and when their ailments be- 
come chronic, expect the doctor, with 
some magic potency, to instantly re- 
build them, 


This is not possible. The only true 
method is to turn as quickly as can 
be, from poor food to-good. A young 
lady in Ohio says: 


“I was variously treated for my 
nerves, stomach, lungs, etc, but none 
of the treatments gave me relief. 


“About a year ago when my appe- 
tite failed completely and I began to 
have sinking spells similar to fainting, 
I took all manner of tonics and stimu. 
lants, but they were of no effect. I 
had been brought to quit drinking cof- 
fee and taking Postum in its place and 
gradually began to get a little better. 


“Someone suggested that if I found 
Postum so beneficial I had better use 
Grape-Nuts food, as they were both 
the children of one brain. I com- 
menced on Grape-Nuts food for break- 
fast, having Postum with it. I found 
the food so dainty, delicious, and ap- 


-petizing that I always looked forward 


to breakfast with pleasure. 


“Shortly after commencing this 
diet, the wretched pain in my side 
was greatly relieved, and now, a year 
later, it has gone entirely, also the 


sinking spells: in fact, my pale cheeks 
have changed to pink, I have gained 
back more than the twenty pounds I 
lost, and am thoroughly well in every 
way.” 


Name given by Postum Co., Battle 


Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s @ 
Reason.”” 


Ever read the above Ietter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 














The Price of Progress 


Panama Canal stands as 
one of the most marvelous 
achievements of the age. Into its 
construction went not only the 
highest engineering skill, but the 
best business brains of the nation, 
backed by hundreds of millions 
of dollars. 


Suppose conditions not to be 
foreseen made it necessary to re- 
place the present canal with a 
new and larger waterway of the 
sea-level type, to be built in the 
next ten years. 


Also suppose that this new 
canal would be the means of a 
great saving in time and money 
to the canal-using public, because 
of the rapid progress in canal 
engineering. 


This sounds improbable; yet it 
illustrates exactly what has hap- 
pened in the development of the 
telephone, and what certainly will 
happen again. 
















Increasing demands upon the 
telephone system, calling for more 
extended and better service, forced 
removal of every part of the plant 
not equal to these demands. 
Switchboards, cables, wires and 
the telephone instrument itself 
were changed time and again, as 
fast as the advancing art of the 
telephone could improve them. 


It was practical to do all this 
because it greatly increased the 
capacity of the plant, reduced 
service rates and added subscrib- 


ers by the hundred thousand. 


In ten years, the telephone plant 
of the Bell System has been rebuilt 
and renewed, piece by piece, at 
an expense exceeding the cost of 


the Canal. 


Thus the Bell System is kept at 
the highest point of efficiency, al- 
ways apace with the telephone 
requirements of the public. And 
the usefulness of the telephone has 
been extended to all the people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES | 





One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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AXLE GREASE 


Makes the load easier for your horse—less 
The mica does it. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Principal Stations 


strain on the harness. 


Albany 
Boston 













































































































HE 1916 Overland is in-many particu- 
lars the same.as the 1915 Overland—+rhe 


Samous Model 80 that sold for $1075. 
But the price is §325 less. 


The stream-line body is the same design 
_as the $1075 model of last season. 


It has the same magnificent finish; that 
deep, rich tone of dark Brewster green with 
fine hairline striping of clear ivory-white. 


: Overlanc 


It has the same powerful, economig 
thirty-five horsepower, four-cylinder mot 
but weighs less. 


It has high-tension magneto ignition 


It has the same underslung rear spring 
It has the convenient arrangement of ele 
tric contro! buttons on the steering colum 


It has the same easy-working clu 
which any woman can operate; the sa 


Speci 
Underslung rear springs 
33” «#2 4" tires; non-skidin rear | 
Demountabie rims; with one extra 
Electric starting and lighting system 


Handsome catalogue 6 


The Willys-Over 








| 
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And it costs you but $750—S325 less than 


last season’s large 35 horsepower Overland. 





y to handle’’ shifting levers; the same 


y to steer with’’ wheel; the same posi- 


brakes, 


OW 


This car is on display at our dealers. 


It has 33” x 4” tires which is unusual Deliveries are being made now all over the 








Every Overland dealer already has a 


ting list. 
Place your order immediately and you 


can be sure of a speedy delivery. 






country. 


Left-hand drive, center control 


One-man top; top cover 
Magnetic speedometer 





board on cowl dash 


In detail, finish, mechanical fineness, wai 
orts and conveniences, this newest 
jut@™erland gives you all there was in the $1075 





land and even more power. 






car at this price. 
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_ Crop Promises in Central Ohio 
' H. WARREN PHELPS, FRANKLIN COUNTY, 0 

‘Wheat harvest is on. Much of the 
crop is in-shock. Some loss was ex- 
perienced from rain and wind, al- 
though weather is now good. The 
acreage in wheat was larger than in 
1914, but the yield total in bushels 
-will probably be less. The price is 
lowering onthe market. Farmers 
must not be caught as they were last 
year when the price kept going down- 
ward until it reached 70 cents a 
bushel. Rain last week may further 
injure the wheat in shock and pre- 
‘Vent cutting in other fields. Oats 
have made a great growth. There is 
a large acreage; heads are well filled, 
but smut in some fields. : 

Red clover has made good growth. 
In some fields it is overripe and not 
cut. The second growth of alfalfa is 
Mearly ready to cut. Timothy is in 
bloom. Some meadows have a heavy 
growth, while others are thin and tall 
Cornfields show weeds, but fine growth 
and good color. All vegetation has 
grown wonderfully. Many farmers 
have refused to hire men and boys 
from the city who have been seeking 
_ farm work. 

4 My crop and live stock report for 
~ Jume to the Ohio agricultural com- 

Mission was: Wheat prospect com- 
. pared with yield of 1914, 85%; damage 

by drouth during months of March 

and April, 10%; damage by insect 

pests, 5%; 10% in shock on July 1; 

rye prospect, 85% of average crop; 

oats, 130%; area compared with 1914, 

12%; corn compared with average 

years, 80%; area with 1914, 12%; dam- 

age by cutworm, 10%; clover, 70% of 
average crop; timothy, 65%; pasture 
conditions, 60%; potatoes, acreage 
§ with 1914, 120%; compared with aver- 
ee age years, 140%; horses, condition 
; eolts, number compared with 
Past five years, 70%; cattle compared 
with other years, 80%; number calves 
being raised, 80%; and wool clipped 
compared with 1914, 100%. This re- 
port was made for an area of six- 
mile radius. 

More farms are being put in grain 
and hay. Cherries have been good, 
fruit has been large and fair. Apples, 
Plums, pears and peaches are plen- 
tiful. Some twig blight on pear and 
apple trees. Many people from the 
city are buying two to 10 acres in the 
country. The jiitney bus is promi- 
nently in use. 

ket prices are: Cattle for beef,, 
steers $6.50 to Lip a 100 pounds; 
heifers, $5.50 to $6.50; cows, $5.50 to 

.25; bologna cattle, $2.50 to’ -$3.25: 
bulls, $5 to $5.50; calves, $8 to $9; 
hogs, $7.50 to $8; roughs and sows, 
$6; and eae, $5 to $5.50. Poultry 
has advan in price: Hens, dressed 
20 cents a pound; broilers, 30 cents. 
Butter is plentiful at 28 to 35 cents 
a pound; cents a dozen; po- 
tatoes, old cents a bushel; new, 90 
“cents. Wheat is $1.10 a bushel, corn 
85 cents by the wagonload, oats 50 


_ cents, hay, timothy $17 to $18 a ton. 
. No new hay or wheat in the market 
as yet. 
Crop Prospects 
H. W. P. 


Wheat harvest is now on. Recent 
showers have prevented cutting and 
shocking. There has been -much 
wind with the’ rains blowing down 
and twisting the wheat in many fields, 
making it difficult to harvest. There 
is some rust and smut, thus causing 
injury where the stand is heavy. 
There is a prospective yield of about 

of last year’s production an 
acre in the territory which I have 
been-over. The average yield in 1914 
was 21 bushels an acre. There is a 
larger acreage this year, and much 
danger of loss should this rainy, 
o> cloudy weather continue. 

Oke A good crop of oats is expected, 
! much larger than that of last year. 
The stand is thick and tall, much of 

- it more than’ 4 feet. The heads, 
s however, are ‘thinner than usual; 
' much smut. A great amount of what 
aM ‘is ealied Texas oats has been sown; 
peng _ it has a large growth of stalk but 
a light heads. It makes fine hay feed 
when cut while the stalk is green. 
Southern race horse’ owners ship it 
baled with their horses when bring- 
ing their horses north to race, so I 
-- wm imformed by a race horse man. 
'- Farmers should be careful in select- 
ing oats for seeding. Red clover and 
alfalfa have been harvested. Some of 
the alfalfa is still standing in shock, 
‘well. settled down and dark colored 
from rain: One red clover field of 
K stand, ripe to cut,.and a heavy 

whitetop weeds was 


timothy _ meadows have 
stands, but most of them 











not 
A. few 








thin stands. Acreage not so good as 
formerly. in potatoes have 
a large growth of vines. There is a 
larger acreage than last-year. Corn 
is good color but very uneven. In 
some fields the growth is fully 4 feet, 
while in many fields 6 to 10 inches 
in hight. Not a great growth. of 
weeds, but generally well cultivated. 
Much of the land needs fertilizing. 
There is time yet to grow an average 
yield of corn, with good weather and 
constant attention. 

There is a scarcity of acreage in 
pasture lands. This makes a greater 
demand for hay to feed to live stock 
on the farms. Cattle, mostly of dairy 
breeds, are in good condition. . There 
has not been very much hot weather 
so far. Hogs healthy. Apples, pears 
and plums plentiful. Cherries have 
been in abundnce. Much twig blight 
on. apple and pear trees. 


Ohio Experiment Station Board 
CLARENCE METTERS, 


Acting under the new law. passed 
at the last session of the@legislature, 
which created a board of control for 
the Ohio experiment station at 
Wooster, Gov Willis has just named 
as the members of that body: M. Il 
Ruetenik of Cleveland, republican, 
three years; G. E. Jobe of Cedarville, 
republican, one year; Horatio Mark- 
ley of Mt Gilead, democrat, two_years; 
Charles Flummerfelt of Old Fort, 
democrat, four years; George E. 
Scott of Mt Pleasant, republican, five 
years. 

When the agricultural commission 
was established about two years ago 
the. Wooster experiment station was 
taken under the control of the com- 
missioh and the old. board of control, 
under which the station had made 
such progress that it was one of the 
best state experiment stations in the 
country, passed out of existence. 
So great was the desire in the legis- 
lature to have the board of control 
established that a separate law, out- 
side of the new general law for the 
creation of the state board of agri- 
culture, was passed for the benefit of 
the experiment station. This law will 
stand even if there is a referendum on 
the law creating the board of agri- 
culture: 

Predictions are being made that 
the much discussed referendum on the 
new agricultural law will not mate- 
rialize. Petitions are in circulation, 
but das there will have to be nearly 
68,000 names signed before July 22, 
when the new law will go into effect 
unless a referendum is called for, it 
looks as if the referendum plan will 
not prevail. The miners have decided 
to not seek a referendum ‘on the 
Gallagher antiscreen law, because of 
the great expense involved, and the 
same is likely in regard to the new 
civil.service law. The only referen- 
dum now certain is on the congres- 


sional gerrymander which was very 
displeasing to the democratic or- 
ganization. 

Governor Shoulders Musket—Gov 
Frank B. Willis of Ohio is the son 
of a civil.war veteran. He is very 


friendly to all ex-soldiers and sailors. 
On July 4 he went to Grove City to 
make an address. The Old Guard, 
an organization of ex-soldiers of the 
civil war, who have arms, had voted 
him an honorary member. The 
governor shouldered a musket and 
marched with the Old Guard to the 
hall where he spoke.—[H. Warren 
Phelps. 

Summer Enrollment—Enroliment at 
the summer session of the Ohio state 
univ up to July 1 was 992 at Columbus 
and 19 at the Lake laboratory at Cedar 
Point. Last year’s enrollment was 
928 at Columbus and 15 at the Lake 
laboratory. 

Free Fertilizer Helps—in order to 
help Ohio farmers choose fertilizer 
best adapted to their land, the col of 
agri at Ohio state univ has arranged 
for soil specialists to. visit farmers 
during Aug and Sept. To secure a 
visit from one of these men, which 
is free, address Ohio ‘state univ, 
Columbus, O. 

Gas Wells Successful—The weather 
in Tuscarawas Co has been wet and 
cold.. Corn is looking fair. Wheat is 
looking good and a large fruit crop 
is expected. Cattle are on pasture, 
which has good length. Hogs are 
dull and spring lambs are good size; 
some are sold. The gas wells drilled 
in the vicinity of Bolivar are proving 
successful. 

Rural Leaders’ Conference—Coun- 
try ministers, teachers, fathers, moth, 
ers and all others interested in rural 
life will have an unusual opportunity 
this summer in the second annual 
country life week to be held at Ohio 
state univ at Columbus Aug 2-6. The 
univ has arranged an excellent pro- 
gram... During each day lectures and 
discussions under the three following 
general heads will be given: Better 
farming, by the leading authorities 
from the col of agri and the Ohio 
station; Methods and results of rural 
improvement, by men who have actu- 
ally accomplished something worth 
while in rural work; Church admin- 


istration and sermon building, 
ing largely with the church and 
management, by men qualified by long 
study. During the ev sessions 
moving pictures of various country 
activities will be a feature. Further 
information and complete program 
mav be had by addressing Clark S. 
Wheeler, state univ, Columbus. 
Binders Started—Weather cool in 
Madison Co and rains frequent. Corn 
is looking well although grubworms 
have been bad in some places. Never 
saw a finer prospect for a good crop 
of wheat earlier in the season, but 
the jointworm has done bad work in 
many sections. Farmers are starting 
their binders. Pastures good now 
and stock looking fine. Early pota- 
toes are good. Big crop of chervies, 
also of strawberries.- Butter is 20 to 
25c p Ib. Madison Co, already noted 
for fine roads, is making more good 


ones. Grading is being done on the 
London and “Midway pike for 
macadamizing. P 





WEST VIRGINIA 
West Virginia Farm Meetings 


The first annual meeting of the 
Wood - county agricultural improve- 
ment association, recently held in 
Parkersburg, W Va, was a gala event. 
Judge Reese Blizzard, one of the lead- 
in€é promoters of agriculture in the 
county, said that as a result of the 
farm agents’ work, the county now 
has the largest per cent of pure-bred 
cattle, sheep, hogs and horses ever 
known in the section. The secretary’s 
report showed a membership of 243. 
Announcement was made that the 
Parkersburg national bank had appro- 
priated $100 in premiums for boys’ 


and girls’ club work this fall. 
The annual meeting of the West 
Virginia horticultural society was 


held on July 8 in Romney. Special 
attentiom was given to the subject of 
marketing fruit. Charles J. Brand, 
chief of the federal bureau of mar- 
kets, told of his work. The growers 
of Hampshire. county have organized 
the Romney fruit selling agency to 
sell fruit at auction, with George F. 
Harmon as president. 

At a recent gathering of farmers 
in Marshall county, Mart Kull, one 
of the most successful growers of 
alfalfa in northern West Virginia, 
outlined his methods. He covers the 
field with manure and plants to corn 
one year previous to starting his 
alfalfa. In the fall, after the corn is 
removed, he plows and _ distributes 
three or four tons ground limestone 
to the acre. In the spring he drills 
in barley, hone meal or acid phos- 
phate and alfalfa seed. He inocu- 
lates the soil. Thé barley prevents 
the field from washing and makes 
good hay. 


City Board Active—Following the 
initiative taken by Sec Henry H. 
Archer, the Parkersburg chamber 
of commerce will investigate a propo- 
sition to bring farm producers of 
Wood Co and Parkersburg consumers 
closer together. Mr Archer suggests 
that farmers be given associate mem- 
bership in the chamber of commerce 
for a nominal fee. Parkersburg has 
always consumed more than Wood 
Co produces. It is purposed to 


change this situation through a 
market and supplies branch of the 
chamber. 


Reading Circle Idea Spreads— 
Much good is resulting from numer- 
ous farmers’ reading circles in W Va. 
The idea originated with C. R. Titlow, 
state director of agricultural exten- 
sion. He inaugurated circles in this 
state, where they have made rapid 
progress. A dozen other states now 
have them. 

Taking Out Pear Trees—Carrying 
out suggestions of the federal agri 
dept, some orchardists of W Va are 
destroying their pear trees. Experts 
claim these trees responsible for fruit 
blight, which has threatened apple 
and peach orchards. George Bur- 
dette of Mason Co has destroyed 1000 
bearing pear trees. His loss is esti- 
mated at $25,000. His orchard was 
one of the finest in the Ohio valley. 

Vote Down Road Money—Lubeck 
district in Wood Co, by vote of 249 
to 234, last week rejected a $47,500 
good roads bond issue. Although 
road bond issues have been voted on 
in many counties, this is the first 


rejection. Opposition of citizens liv- 
ing on roads that would not .be 
directly benefited is said to be 


responsible for the defeat. 

Woman County Worker—Miss Mar- 
tin of Shinnston, who has been doing 
agricultural training work among 
women and girls, has been added to 
the Harrison Co farm bureau. She 
will teach domestic economics, 
gardening and canning club work. 

Raleigh Co—Nights are very cool. 
Some damage done by frost in many 
sections of W Va. Cattle changing 
hands slowly. Yearling steers selling 
at $30 to $35; heifers not so much. 
Calves selling at $10 to Corn 
generally good. Wheat extra fine. 
Grass is also good. Oats excellent. 
Pears will be very scarce, owing to 






deal- 





‘plight, which injured the crop 


. 


siderably. Sweet potatoes doing ¢™ _ 
Snap beans selling at 40c p bu; 4, 
potatoes 40c, eggs We p doz, ang 


butter 20c p Ib.—{M. S. Payne 
Nicholas Co—-Weather has 
dry, but rain on July 1. Wheat j 
in shock and a better crop than ty. 
average for this section. 0; e 
Corn doing fairly well. Me: 
good. Some steps are being taken b 
County Agent W. D. Click and son? 
enterprising farmers to have a county 
agricultural fair in the county, w 
have never had a fair before.—;a_ My 
Legg. . 
Crops Good—Wheat is ripe ana a 
splendid crop in Fayette Co. Acre. 


age is larger*than for years and it 


looks as though hay and potatogs 
were going to be better than usuaj 
Corn is a little late but the weather 
is warm and showers are starting it 
off now. There was an outbreak of 
hog cholera a few weeks back byt 
so far has not covered a large terrj. 
tory. There is no stock law here ang 
that makes any stock disease hard tg 





control. All produce commands fair 
prices. 
Tobacco Booming 
Warm weather during the lag 


week has given a tremendous boost 
to the growing tobacco plants in al) 
of the cigar leaf sections. In Ohio, 
where generally the transplanting ig 
a little late, the crop has been com. 
ing along so rapidly that it is now but 
little behind the usual development 
of this period. In Pennsylvania, the 
crop could not look any better. Some 
effort is being made among growers 
to adopt a system of selling at auc. 
tion, but similar agitation has been 
made in.the past with no results. In 
New England, the crop is looking un. 
usually good, and tobacco growing 
under shade has progressed so far 
that little more moisture is needed 
to carry the crop through. 
According to figures just issued by 
the department of agriculture, the 
acreage of cigar leaf tobacco in New 
England is estimated to be the larg- 
est ever planted. In the other cigar 
leaf sectfons, with the exception of 
the Miami valley in Ohio, there is a 
slight decrease in acreage over the 
crop of last year. The condition of 
the crop is reported to be a little 
above the seven-year average in Penn. 
sylvania and Ohio on July 1, and 
slightly below the average in the Con. 





necticut Valley, New York and Wise 
consin. 
Country Produce Markets 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.32 p bu, No 1 white corn 8lc, No 
2 white oats 535%c, No 2 rye 1.12, 
timothy hay 22 p ton, alfalfa 15@16, 
bran 22@23.50, middlings 26@27., 
navy béans 3@3.25 p bu, timothy seed 
2@2.50, combing and delaine wool, 
unwashed 27@29c p lb, green salted 
No 1 hides 16@1lic, eggs 138%c p 
doz, fowls 12@13c p lb, broilers 20c, 


ducks l6c, lambs 7@10c, new apples 
3@+4 p bbl, blueberries 4@5 p cra, 


blackberries. 1.75@2, cherries 1.50@ 
1.75, beets 5@10c p doz bchs, onions 
50@60c p bu, green peas }0@75c, new 
turnips 30c p doz bchs. 

At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 25 @3i5c 
p bu, new $1.40@1.50 p bbl, cab- 
bage 50@75c p cra, green and wax 
beans 75c@1 p bu, celery 20@3i5c p 
doz, hd lettuce 20@30c, spinach 25@ 
30c p bu, new turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, 
new carrots 20@25c p doz bchs, fowls 
15@i6c p_ lb, turkeys 15@18c, broil- 
ers 22@25c, new apples 1.25@1.50 p 
bu, blackberries 3@3.50 p cra, huckle- 
berries 3@4, cherries 2.50@3, red 
currants 2.75@3, No 2 yellow corn 
84c p bu, No 2 white oats 57c, timothy 
hay 20@22.50, clover 14.50@17.5(, 
rye straw 10.50@11, bran 25. 

At Cleveland, O, fowls 15%c p lb, 
chickens 20@24c, eggs 21%c p doz, 
new apples $1@1.35 p hamper, plums 
80c @1.50, currants 1.25@1.50 apricots 
65¢c @1.50, blackberries 3@3.50 p bu, 
blueberries 3.50@4, red cherries 1.50 
@2.50, gooseberries 1.25@1.50, straw- 
berries 1.50@3, green or wax beans 


75@85c, beets 58c p doz bchs, cab- 
bage 2@3 p 100 hds, carrots 10@ 
12%c p doz, marrow beans 4.50@ 


4.75 p bu, green peas 50@7Tic, spinach 
10@12c p bu, No 2 wheat 1.32, No 2 
yellow corn 82%c, No 2 white oats 
55%c, bran 23@24.50 p ton, timothy 
hay 20@22, hogs 7%c p Ib, lambs 
8@9%c, sheep 4@5%c, veal calves 
9@l1lc, steers 7@9c, cows 3% @6%¢. 

At Columbus, O, wheat $1.11% pD 
bu, corn 79c, oats 49c, bran 26 p ton, 
gluten feed -7.50, middlings 30, tim- 
othy hay 17@18, clover 16@17, oat 
straw 8.50, rye 9, steers 7% @8c p Ib, 
veal calves 8@9c, hogs 8c, sheep 514 
@6%c, lambs 9@9%c, eggs 19c P 
doz, fowls 12c p Ib, broilers 20c, new 
potatoes 50@6G0c p bu, cabbage 65@ 
75¢c p 100 Ibs, pea beans 3.40 p bu, 
cherries 2.75@3, strawberries 3.75 @4. 





Orange Judd Week, July 31 to Au- 
gust 7. See editorial page. 
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The Autumn. 


Fair Season 


State Fairs and Expositions 





jabama, Birmingham .......... Oo 7-16 
are | a N 8-13 
Arkansas, Berryville ........ oS 29-0 2 
California, Sacramento .......... S 4-11 
Canada, Toronto ;:........ ~+-sA 28-5 10 
Oonnecticut, Berlin ..... giecsoets 44-17 
Colorado, BORIC: ..5 o'v's ciwdecivcs S 13-18 
Colorado national western stock 

show, Denver ....-ssescee J 7-22, °16 
Delaware, Wilmington ......... S 10-14 
Georgia, Macon covcesecseeO B6-N & 
Illinois, Springfield ...........-- S 17-25 
Indiana, Indianapolis ............ S-6-10 
pptorassenaes live stock, Chi- _ 
et ee N 27-D 4 
Inte spnational farm congress, ss 
p Denver «veeecrees eoccecce ..S 27-0 9 
Iowa, Des Moines ...... Sovesce A 25-S 3 
Idaho, Caldwell ...... seecereeS 27-0 1 
Kansas, Hutchinson ....-seesee. s 18-25 
Kentucky, Louisville .....-.e-s --S 13-18 
Louisiana, Shreveport .......++.-N 3-9 
Maine, Lewiston ...... nboovcetvescun Be 
Maryland, Hagerstown .....+«...O 12-15 
Michigan, Detroit ....++eeeee++--S 6-15 
Minnesota, Hamline .......++----S 6-11 
Mississippi, Senatobia ......-.. 19-21 
Missouri, Sedalia .......++++-- S 25-0 2 
Missouri, American royal live stock, 

Kaneelt City ccccccvcscdwoevess O 4-9 
Montana, Helena ......e-++e00-- S_ 20-25 
Nebraska, Lincoln .........++-+.-. S 6-10 
New Jersey; Trenton ..........S 27-02 
New York, Syracuse ....+.+++-- S 13-18 
North Carolina, Raleigh ........ O 18-23% 
North Dakota, Grand pempene sccesd 20-24 
Ohio, Columbus ........- rr * 30-S 3 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma paged ‘cdiah ia s 25-O 2 
Oregon, Salem ......... -2-5S 27-0 2 
South Carolina, C olumbia. cbtewton 13-17 
South Dakota, Huron ,.... asetiel 13-17 
Tennessee, Nashville ...--++++:- S 20-25 
Texas, Dallas ....--++++++s oees@ 16-31 
Utah, Salt Lake City .........8 26-0 3 
Vermont, White River Junction S 14-17 
Virginia, Richmond .......++--- O 11-16 
Washington, Spokane .....+-+++- Ss 13-18 
West Virginia, Wheeling ......-- S 6-10 
Wisconsin, Milwaukee .......-- Ss 13-17 
Wyoming, Douglas ........-- S 27-0 2 





County Fair Dates 


NEW YORK Saratoga, Ballston oe, 
, Altamont, Schoharie, Schoharie, 
mee li atc Schoharie, Cobleskill, 
ca, 5 
Allegany, Angeliots 14-17 s 


Allegany, Cubs, S 21-24 
Allegany, Wellsville, 
A 31-8 


Schuyler, Watkins, 2” 
Seneca, Waterloo, 8 21-23 


31-83 
i i Steuben, Bath, Ol 
Broome, Whitney Bo ee. es ve oy 
Steuben, Troupsbu: 

Conacang, L ate, ¥ v ~ > 7-10 
Cattaraugus, Olean, bet Suffoik, Riverhead, ae 
Chautauqua, Dunkiric Sullivan, Monticello. | 
Fredonia, 31-83 § 31-8: 
i Tioga, Owego, A 31-83 

— Eimira,. 13-17 Tioga, Newark Valley, 
Chenango, Norwich, — Statins, Bhan. “- 
Chenango, Norwich, Af- S 21-24 
ton, § 14-17 Tompkins, Drea. 7 
— os -83 Tompkins, Tremcotens, 

Y sb . ~ 
Clinton, Platts’ ure, ‘ne Ulster, Buenville, ret 
a is 
Columbia, Chatham, ou eG Warrensburg, nf 

Cortiand, Cortland, pa Washington, 

Delaware, Delhi, 8 14-16 Hudson Falls, A 31-8 3 


Delaware, Masgetetsitio, 


Delaware, Walton. 8 7-10 


Washington, 


Wayne, Palmyra, A 23-25 


Cambridge. 
A 23-27 


Wayne, Newark, 8 9-11 
outchee, roman. Westchester, va 02 
Erie, Hamburg, 8S 14-17 Plains, 8 29-02 
Erie, Cattaraugus Reser Wyoming, Warsaw, * 
— a Wroming, Perry 4 lo-a3 
Essex, Westport, 24-27 Yates, Penn Yan, 87-10 
Franklin, Malone, - Yates, Dundee, 05-7 
14- 
Genessee, Betavis,. “aces onto 
Greene, Cairo, A 24-26 
Herkimer, Herkimer, Adams, West Unlee, a6 
, Wat = Allen, Lima, 8 28-01 
pape hi orton t- Ashtabula, esey 4 s 
eff » Vincent, A 30- 
a A 3S'3 Athens, Athens, A 24-27 
Lewis, Lowville, Auglaize, Wapekonets. _. 


31-83 
Livingston, Hemlock, 
8 30-0 2 
Livingston, Caledonia, 


Belmont, St Clairsville, 
8 1-3 
Brown, Georgetown, 


5-8 
Madison, field, Butler, Hamilton, O 5-8 
i S 20-23 Carroll, Carroliton, O 5-8 

Madison, De Ruyter, Champaign, heeey y 
A 10-13 10-13 
Monroe, Brockport, Clark, Springfield M a9-90 

1-4 

Monroe, Rochester, Clermont, Owensrtte, 

A 30-8 11 A 17-20 
Montgomery county fair, Columbia, Lisbon, 

Fonda, N.Y, Oct 5-8 8 14-16 


Niagara, Lockport, 


Coshocton, Coshocton, 5 


A 23-28 
Oneida, Rome, 8 21-24 Crawford, Bucyrus, 
Oneida, Vernon, $ 28-30 8 7-10 
Oneida, Boonville, S 7-19 Cuyahoga, East 
Chagrin Falls, 8 21-24 


Ontarie, Canandaigua, 
58 16 


-15 
Ontario, Reeds Corners. 
§ 30-0 2 
Ontario, Naples, 89-11 
Orange, oe, 


9 

Orleans, Albion, 4s : 11 
wego, Fulton, A 17-2¢ 
Oswego, Sandy Creek. 
A2 


Cuyahoga, West, Berea, 
Drake, Greenville, ¥ 
Defiance, Hicksville, 
Delaware, Powell, 

8 14-17 


Erie, Sandusky, 8 14-17 


4-27 Fairfield, Lancaster, 

Otsego, Cooperstown, Oo 13-16 
S 13-16 Franklin, Grove City, 

Otsego, Morris, O 5-7 8 14-17 


Otsego, Oneonta, S 20-23 
Otsego, Richfield Springs, 


Queens, Mineola, 8 21-26 
Rensselaer 


Fulton, Wauseon, 


-O2 
Gallia, Gallipolis, 8 1-3 
Geauga, Burton, 8 7-10 
Green 


. Xeni 
es gata old Washing- 
§ 21-24 


i 14-17 Hamilton, Coane, 
Richmond, Dongan Hills, A ll-14 
-10 Hancock, simaes | 
Rockland, New City, Wh = 0 2 
A 30-8 2 Hardin, Kenton, 4-27 
8t Lawrence, Canton, Harrison, Cadiz, 8 29-01 
A 31-83 Henry, Napoleon, 
& Lawrence, jens- A 31-83 
burg, S 20-24 Highland, Rainsboro, 
&t Lawrence, Gouverneur, 0 12- 
St Lawrence,’ Potisdan aan Rte. 
™, 
S1-10 J 27-30 


Carbon, Lehighton. 


eo 


Knox, Mt Vernon, Clarion, 
_ 27-20. Center, Center att 
814-17  Ohester, West Chester, 
Lawrence, Proctorville. 8 14-17 
ue tet Gade bee 
ea! 
8 28-01 § 28-01 
Mean, Bellefontaine, as Columbia, Bloomabursy ‘ 
Lorain, Elyria, A 10-12 Crawford, Titusville, 
Lucas, Toledo, 86-1 
Madison, Londen, Comtectent, Williams 
pve 
Mahoning, Canfield, 72 Cumberland, Carlisle, 


Marion, Marion, S 20-24 
Medina, Medina, 8 14-16 
Meigs, Springs. 
Mercer, Celina, A 16-20 
Miami, Troy, 8 20-24 
Montgomery, eee as 
Morgan, McConnelasville, 


Morrow, Mt Gilead, 
S 28 


1- 
Dauphin, Middletown, 
A 24-27 


Dauphin, Gratz, 0 we 
Eik, St Marys, 0 5-9 
Erie, Wattsburg. 8S 7-10 
Greene, Carmichaels, 


-24 
Indiana, Indiana, 8 7-10 
Jefferson, a, 


Jefferson, Popes 


-O1 15-18 
Muskingum, . Zanesville, Juniata, Pt Roval, by 36-29 
10- 
Paulding, Paulding. Lackawanna, Clarks 
7: "§ 13-17 Summit, 8 28-0 2 
Pike, Piketon, A 11-13 Lancaster, Lancaster, 
Portage, Ba ‘ 3 28-01 
31-83 Lawrence, Pulaski, 
Preble, Eaton, 8 27-01 8 21-24 
Putnam, Ottawa, 0 5-9 Lebanon, Lebanon, 
Richland, Mansfield, A 17- 
§ 14-17 Lebanon, Lebanon, N 5-6 
Sandusky, vemos, Lehigh, Sicatown, - 
21-24 - 
Scioto, Lucasville, Lycoming, Hughesville, 
-20 “ 
Seneca, Tiffin, A31-83 McKean, Smethport, 

} mg chidnes. 8 14-16 8 14-17 
Stark, 8 22-25 Mercer, Stoneboro, 
Summit. a! Akron. 8 2301 8 27-30 
Trumbull, Warren, Mercer, Mercer, § 14-16 

A 17-20 Monroe, Stroudsburg. 
o_o ~10 
Canal 8 28-01 Montgomery, her y 
- i Maryori rysvill 87-10 oi 
= an Wert. Van Wert . Northampton, Naseram 
Warren, Lebanon 86-10 Northumberland, Rory 
‘8 14-17 _ 
Washington, Marietta, Perry, Newport, © 12-15 
A a s3 Philadelphia, 
Wayne, Wooster, 0 5-8 Philadelphia, N 9-12 
Williams, Montpelier, Somerset, Somerset, 61 
Wood, reen, Sullivan, Forksville, 
‘ood, Bowling G moe 528-30 
Wyandot, Upper San- Susquehanna, Meme, 
— ethanol Susquehanna, Harford, ; 
PENNSYLVANIA Susquehanna, Levies, 
om oy Be ot Tioga, Westfield, 8 7-10 
Adams, Gettsburg, Tioga, Mansfield, 8 14-17 


D 29-31 
Alleghany, Dupetel, 05-7 
Armstrong, Dayton, 5-96 


82 
Apollo, 8 1-4 
unction . 


5-1 
Bedford, Bedford, O 5-8 
Bedford, Osterburg, 


Armstron, 
Beaver, 


Union, Lewisburg, 
O 19-22 
Washington, Millsboro, 
27-29 
Washington, Arden, 
31-33 
Warren, Warren, 


31-83 
Westmoreland, Young- 
we 


r > #-11 

Berks, Sutetonk. 19-30 Wyoming, Sunthenees, 
A 24-27 - > 

Berks, Reading, 814-17 ork, York, 04-8 

Blair, Hollidayewars at yore gamowe. 8 14-85 

Bradford, Towanda, York, Fawn Grove, 22-24 

A 31-82 A 11-13 


Bradford, Troy, 
Bucks, Perkasie, 8 15-18 
Bucks, Quakertown, 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3-4 
Cambria, Carrolltown, 
31-83 Pennsboro, A 10-13 
Cameron, Emporium, Clarksburg, A 30-83 
8 14-17 Elkins, 87-9 
ButlerssButler, A 24-27 Fairmont, A 24-27 





New York Fruit Prospects 


According to 


Sec E. C. Gillett of 


the New York state fruit growers’ 
association the Hudson valley gives 
great proimse for the 1915 apple crop. 
Columbia, Dutchess, Orange, Ulster 
and Green ,counties report 72% 
of an average crop on fall apples 
and 74% on winter apples. The 


Lake Ontario counties give an aver- 


age of 54% 
for winter apples. 
Seneca average 


for fall apples Hnd 35% 

Ontario, Yates and 
71% 
and 58% for winter apples. 


for fall apples 
Genesee, 


Wyoming and Livingston report only 
an average of 28% for fall apples and 


18% 
destructive 
Ontario counties. 

The Lake 


reports 72%, 


for winter apples. 


Ontario 
Hudson valley both report an 
age of 40% for pears. 
which 


Frost was 


in portions of the Lake 


and 
aver- 
Oswego county 
is much higher 


counties 


than any other county, and raises the 


average for the Lake 
The interior counties of central 
New York give a 43% 


ties. 


Ontario coun- 


average. On 


no one thing are the reports of farm- 


ers more fully agreed 
almost total failure of Seckel 
Bartletts are a failure 
a fair 
Kieffers seem to stand highest 


tions and 


year. 


than on the 
pears, 
in some sec- 
crop in others. 
this 


The peach sections give the follow- 


ing averages: 


Lake Ontario counties 
79%; Hudson®* valley, 
ster, 90%; interior lake counties, 
tario, Seneca and Yates, 94%. 
were hard hit by May 
leans and Niagara counties, 


Orange and Ul- 
On- 
Grapes 
frost in Or- 
but the 


regular grape belts give the following 


averages: 


Chautauqua, 65%; 
81%; and Hudson valley 94%. 


Keuka, 
Every 


county that reported on bean acreage 


gives am average or above 


av erase 


planting, that for the state being 123%. 


This, 


is appears, is at the expense of 


both cabbage and potatoes. 





Can Foreclose—G. M., New York: 


A person sold his business, 
a mortgage on stock, machinery, 


taking 
etc, 


as security for a part of the purchase 
price. The purchaser sold the busi- 
ness and machinery but did not pay 
the mortgagee or notify him of the 
sale. What can the holder of the 
mortgage do? If his mortgage was 
duly recorded, he can foreclose it. 
The sale did not deprive him of his 
rights. 


Orange Judd Week, July 31 to Au- 
7. See editorial page. 
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The CASE line of gas, oi! and steam 


tractors is complete. Ever 
demand is successfully met. 
new 10-20 gas tractor, just out, to 
the mighty 110 h. p. CASE steam 
tractor, you will find nothing to equal 
them.in durability, simplicity and low 
cost of operation 
and upkeep. 

For 72 years and 
more the name of 
CASE has stood for 
mechanical perfec- 
tion in motive power 
machinery. ASE 
Tractors have car- 
ried the famous 
Eagle Trademark to every corner of 
the globe. And today they are farther 
in the Iead than ever. 


Gas—Oil—Steam 
CASE Tractors are adapted to burn 
every type of fuel. Our Gas Tractors 
as well as our Gas and Oil types hold 


tractor 
rom the 





For Every Purpose 


records for fuel economy and working 
efficiency. CASE Steam Tractors have 
pointed the way since tractors were 


firs 


Case 25 H. P. Gas Tractor 


A small, strong, light tractor. Tried 





CASE 25 H. P. Gas Tractor 


CASE 
Tractor Gang Plows solve every power- 
lowing problem. Our handsome new 


00 


Piows, Steel Threshing Machines, Auto- 
mobiles, Corn Shellers, Hay Balers and 
Road Machinery. 
a free copy, together with our latest book- 
let of evidences, 


J. lL. CASE THRESHING MACHINE ¢ COMPANY, INC. 
721 Erie Street, Racine, W: 


: 


t known, 


and proved theequal 
of our large tractors 
in mechanical con- 
struction and relia- 
bility. A small trac- 
tor giving you all 
the reliability of 
the CASE name. 


Write for Facts 
Tractors and Sattley 


k tells all about our Tractors, 


A postcard brings you 
“Facts from the Field.”’ 


(310) 











Havana 


Ensilage Harvester 


and underslung farm truck — 
with Auto-Steerage — 





The latest and most profitable farm tool 

Useful 12 months in the year. Just 
the thing for the small farm and indis- 
pensable on the large one. 


Write for Free Booklet and Special 
Introductory Offer— 


a tavena Metal Wheel Co. 


Havana, Illinois 














Heavy ,non-conduc- 
ting, steel- bound 














construction,air-tight 
convenient doors,safe 
ladder, storm - proof 
anchor equipment — 
the most convenient, 

dura ble, profitable 
silo on the market. 
UncleSam uses Hard- 
erSilos. Catalog free 


ARDER MFG.CO. 
Box 
Cobleskill, N. Y. 






































Green Mountain Silos 


are built on the “safety first” principle— 
to insure the buyer agsinet regrets. 
That's what Green Mountain users tell 
their friends. 

lore you decide the silo question, 
let us send you our free illus- 
trated booklet Phe Wh Why and 
Wheretore” — full of silo’ 

pointers. Write now. 


Creamery Package Mfg. Co., 
343 West Street, 
Rutland, Vermont. 





A 
ay 





Write, Phone or Wire 


you to preserve =~ per cmt of 
your corn crop in th 


Easy to erect. No special tools or Lt. , 
labor needed. Every stave 

You pay tor the Indiana Silo out ro — ay it 
saves on feed bill. 


Anderson, Ind. 





E have the stock and can make 
immediate shipment, — 


NRTA 


Address nearest office. 


Kansas City, Mo. Ft. Worth, Texas 














BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


INT LEA NAL 
SILOS 


mt or Sit to put up and ea: 
he market. Adjusta! ble automatic take-up hoop 
ts joor tight door sad 
4 manent ladder are some ot the unusual features. r 
Interaational Sile (o., 112 Haim St., Lineevilie, Pa, 


















wer 
A SEPARATOR | 
f ee 
QQ50 0 > rom ltinpespolis, 
salsa ce co. , 
4 onal $43. © WATERLOO, IowA 


IT PAYS TO LOOK— 


to be absolutely sure tpchat your ble blacksmith uses genuine 
*“Capewell’ nails. T will be neld securely. 














less of ality The Trade 
Sp nail de Look for itt 
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or your Money Back 
See Cow-Base Advertisement oa Page 4 


Useful Books 











HESE volumes should prove of 
exceptional value to those en- 
gaged in canning and preserving, 
whether for the home consumption or 
on a commercial scale. Books sent 
postpaid on receipt of price named. 


Canning and Preserving 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


This work is the result of careful prac- 
tice in teaching beginners how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables; also the 
best methods of making marmalades, fruit 
butter and jellies, drying fruits and making 
syrups and catsups, —, flavored vine- 
gars, drying herbs, etc., 5x7 inches. 80 
Pages. CATR. corccccccccccces -Net $0.75 


The Manufacture of Preserved 
Foods and Sweetmeats 
By B. Hanson 
A handbook of ali the processes for the 
preservation of flesh, fruit and vegetables, 
and for the preparation of dried fruit, dried 


fruit syrups . and 
fermented. beverages, and of _all _kinds of 
rocks, 








ruit, 
drops, d . prali etc, Illustrated, 
5x7 inches, 220 sean. —— $3.00 
ORANGE COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 



































































































































‘How Best } to 


Hint 
Lili 






ie has cu the Macket 


The market, through which a 
ower will dispose of his plums, 
ilates to a large extent the time 
en the fruit will be picked. Gen- 
the local market will accept 
ums that are picked just a few 
before they are thoroughly ripe. 














; d transportation and which 
: will keep well in storage, for a short 
- time at least. Growers who cater to 
the city markets realize this fact. 
. They. pick very green, sometimes a 
‘week or two before the plums would 
+ be ripe, and store, or directly ship, 
'. to be held at the market. Some 
_ ‘varieties, especially those of Japanese 
- rigin, will keep perfectly for a few 
ov While being held over, they 
' ~¥ipen, with good color and perfect 
flavor. The variety is also a big 
‘factor in deciding where best to 
-. Market the plums. 
_. Whatever the market may be, hand 
v S Feaok iene is necessary for best market 
k Its. Bruised and crushed plums 
5 ermingled with good fruit bring 
5 the price rapidly. If fruit is 
6 art in the handling, it may better 
disposed of as marmalade than 
ugh the fruit market. However, 
-*wWhen the entire lot of fruit is picked 
for jelly, it is taken from the tree 
as s0ovno as full grown, even before 
‘it softens. Successful growers sel- 
_dom alluw their pickers to climb the 
trees after the fruit. Instead, & tall 
f eptaader, which is light and yet 
firm, is given to each grower, who 
aw his small market basket upon 
rojecting platform near the mg 
_ If the market is decidedly local, 
“the grower sells his - plums direct?y 
30 consumer, almost any small con- 
may be used. When the fruit 
ts. shipped to a large city or other 
inating. market, where it en- 
eas in competition with plums from 
er sections, the proposition has « 
commercial aspect. Care 
be taken to have the fruit as 
Le nearly uniform as possible and care- 
amen. packed. Markets are familiar 
z the 10-pound grape basket, 
‘although peck baskets and half- 
“bushel containers are frequently 
_geen. The advantage of the 10- 
pound grape basket is that it can 
(Benerally be purchased by the ship- 
at a standard price. Some mar- 
pay FE ay we of fancy plums, 
Bde! one-quart strawberry 
ets, Py good prices. 


_ Uniformity Lacking in Packages 
“In the working out of better 
_/ methods of preparing perishable 
'- produce for markets and handling 
same at the big distributing centers, 
much is to be still accomplished in 
_ standardization. This is particularly 
“true of packages, containers, methods 
of tying up produce, sorting, grading, 
content capacity of barrel, basket 
and crate, etc. The most encouraging 
thing in this direction is the progress 
* toward standardization in barrels for 
-\ fruits and vegetables, although this 
still lacks much in uniformity. But 
--gome of the states through legislation 
‘and municipal regulation are insist- 
ing, for example, on a full three 
_ bushel barrel for apples. 

The most glaring instances of lack 
_ of standardization and utterly ignor- 
the merit of uniformity are found 
perishable fruits and vegetables 
~ Risen markets in early summer. 
‘These are utterly without logic or 
Spang and seem to depend upon 
whim or local practice in producing 
ons. Take for example, cucum- 

arriving on the Chicago mar- 
et in early July. A casual walk 
ugh the producing market  sec- 

ns of South Water street would re- 
1 cucumbers from. Louisiana in 
barreis; from Dixon, Ill, in 
of 84 count, from: Alabama in 
pers, from Mlinois in climax bas- 
ts, from Ohio in ordinary market 
ets each holding two dozen, from 
eeby truck gardens in flat boxes of 
‘dozen, This meant that quota- 
ral all the way from 20° 
for some of thess. indi- 
fidual packages, upward to $1.50 or 
ore Ars some of the larger. pack- 
B The same thing holds true of 

- (season. now Chie aver) 
a ago in- 

ondit ding 24 bunch bunches, 20 











is. 
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Market Crops 


Litotsnnratiae Ae 


on the package rather than the indi- 
vidual bunch, this shows difficulty. of 
an intelligent comparison of values 
which ran all the way from 25 cents 
for one: of these containers up to 
$2.25 for the extreme in the other 
direction. 

This comment applies wholly to 
the question of packages and has 
nothing to do with quality. Examples 
might be multiplied indefinitely in 
both commodity and market; the 
containers offered on the markets of 
St Louis, Minneapolis, New York or 
Boston show relatively wide diver- 
gence and utter lack of uniformity, 
making it extremely difficult for 
farmers in producing sections to un- 
derstand quotations in newspapers. 
At present there is no concerted 
movement to remedy this, yet many 
truck and fruit. growers realize the 
advantage of some standardization. 


THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDAED GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 























































= or 7~Wheat—, -—Corn—, --Oats— 
pot 

1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
Chicago ...%.. 1.22 82% .77% .70 51% .38 
New York .,.. 1.37% .88% .89% .76% .60% .44 
Boston ...+++ _ oa .89 -80 -59 444% 
St Louis ...°.. 1.18 -80 — — _- — 
Toledo oe 1.33 82% — i _ all 






Minneapolis .. 1.28% .91% .72% .63 45 .35 












At Chicago, the wheat trade was 
exceedingly nervous in character, 
prices anything but stable and diffi- 
cult to follow, one day with another. 
There was delay in harvesting and 
threshing, yet the. work is now well 
under way, and cash wheat broke 
sharply at other points. Operators 
were more comfortable in considering 
Sept delivery, which sold at Chicago 
around $1.04@1.06 p bu, Dec above 
and below 1.06, There were few 
or no developments. in the foreign 
situation. European crop advices were 
somewhat contradictory and there 
were now and again indications that 
the lowér price level on this side of 
the ocean would result in a resump- 
tion of exports of wheat and flour on 
a-generous scale, The spring crop 
seemed to be making satisfactory 
progress in the Canadian Northwest. 

The torn market was reasonably 
well supported at about a recent level 
of prices, based on 75@76c p bu for 
cash lots, Interest naturally cen- 
tered in the crop, growing on a 
magnificent area, and climatic condi- 
tions were of a character which lent 
a measure of firmness to values, While 
the corn plant. was reported making 
good growth, there was at the same 
time a desire for more sunshine and 
higher temperatures. Exports were 
small. The visible supply of corn is 
small, but reservcs continue heavy in 
the interior; Dec, new crop delivery, 
63 @ Ge. 

The demand for oats was moderate 
but not particularly urgent and with 
a good prospect for the growing crop, 
the feeling, particularly in near deliv- 
eries, was easy. Standard oats in store 
remained close to 48@49c p bu, July 
firmer at 47% @48%4c, Sept 37@38c. 

Barley was in moderate favor, par- 
ticularly the malting grades, prices a 
shade higher, business on a relatively 
small scale. Fair to choice malting 
apie: A 72@76c p bu, feed grades 




























Field seeds were dull and inclined 
to weakness, Offerings of timothy 
were a little larger, contract prime 
$7.25@7.50 p 100 Ibs, Sept, new crop 
seed 7.60, prime old clover 18.25@ 
13.50, Oct nominally 14.75. 


At New York; cash wheat was rela- 
tively firmer in tone than new crop 
deliveries. Foreign buyers showed 
more interest since the market ‘has 
had such a substantial reaction from 
the high level of last spring. No 2 
— winter $1.37% p bu, No 2 spring 

1.47%. Corn averaged firm under 
rather light offerings and also due 
to some unfavorable comment about 
wet weather in the west. No 2 yellow 
corn 89i4c, standard oats 60% €. No 2 
white 61c. 


At Philadelphia, Pa. eggs 24c p doz, 
oa 16c p Ib, broilers 24c, apples $1 
1.50 p hamper, red currants 5@7c 
p qt,strawberries 14 @18c, blackberries 
@6e, red raspberries 3@4c p pt, new 
white potatoes: 1@1.10, tomatoes 1@ 
1.50 p bskt,. bran 25,50_p ton, timothy 
hay clover mixed. 18@20. 


Orange Judd-Week, July 31 to ‘Aue 
7, See editorial one: : 
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50 Gallons More Milk from 
One Trial Ton Special Dairy! 


We want every progressive dairyman to try Interna- 
tional Special Dairy Feed this year. To those who are 
not now feeding this superior grain ration, we make the 
following startling offer: 

Go to your feed dealer and order a ton of International 
Special. He can easily get it if he has none in stock. 
Select one cow in your herd and feed her one ton Inter- 
national Special as a total grain ration, 10 to 15 pounds 
per day according to cow’s requirements, besides usual 
amount of roughage. One ton will last the average cow 
about six months. Compare the amount of milk she 
gives with that of the same period for last year. We will 
pay you the diftterence if she tails to produce an-average of 
2 to 2 quarts more milk per day. 

This offer has no strings tied to it. We except no feeds 
save International Special. No matter what other grain 
tation you used last season, we agree to beat it by 1 to 
2 quarts per day, or you mail us comparative records and 
we will pay you for the amount of milk you fall short. 


INTERNATIONAL 


> 

Special Dairy Feed 
Greatest milk-producing ration ever discovered. Made in the 
world’s finest feed mills. Backed by a million dollar company. 
Contains —_ mill-feeds, —_ meal, feeding molasses, 
etc. Mixed in just the right p rtion to make the most milk at 
the lowest cost. Sold by cae rip ealers oy fed by more caeyenes 

than any other ready-mixed dairy feed. 


Worth $10.00 More Per Ton! 


One ton of International SP ial Dairy Feed will feed the 
average cow for six months. the milk is increased 1% quarts 
per day it means 68 gallons “ack milk than you would get from 
your usual ve tation. If milk is worth 15c a gallon your extra 
profit from feeding International is $10.20 for six months, on the 
extra milk alone, 

But that's not all. you make, For International Special costs 
less than ground corn and oats this season. You can make more 
milk and feed the cows cheaper at the same time. 


_ See Your Feed Dealer Today! 


Call on the International Feed Dealer in yourtown today. Have 
your dealer write us if no International dealer is near you. Order 
One Ton of International Special Dairy Feed. Feed it according 
to our guarantee terms. You can’t possibly lose. And it brings 
you an extra — of over $10.00 on just one cow in six months’ 
time, if it fulfills our claims, Multiply that $10.00 by the number 
of cows in your herd. See what extra profit you may expect if 
you feed the whole herd International Special as an exclusive 
grain ration. Then multiply that profit by 2, and you have an 
extra yearl Lah of more than $20.00 from every cow this year. 

Internation: Yo om Dairy Feed is made from carefully 
selected, Sienade ingredients, yet it costs you only $1.00 to 
$2.00 per ton more than other molasses feeds; and it costs you 
much less than most other 
kinds of dairy feed. It-is 
worth $10.00 more per ton 
in extra profits alone. 


F Valuable New 
44-Page Book 


Upon request we will send 
you a copy of the finest book 
on livestock raisfhg that was 
ever given away. Our only 
requirement is that you be 
an owner of dairy cows. 
This book tells the feeding 
secrets of some of the most 
expert dairymenin the coun- 
try. Full of pictures and 
special articles by national 
authorities. A postcard will 
bring your copy. Mail it 
today. 


International Su 
Feed Co. 


M. W. SAVAGE, President 
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are refer to at Which Grst 
hand receivers sell store, warehouse. 
ear or dock. From these country consignees must pay 

and When sold in a 


ance usu. Retail 
aavsuimers may be 20 to 50% higher. 
“ Beans 


At New York, trade quiet, choice 
pea beans a 30@5. 45 p = lbs, me- 
dium 5.75@5.85, marrow 7.50@7.65. 

Country Dressed Meats 

At New York, general steadiness 
prevailed with the normal demand 
for dressed veal calves; prime to 
choice sold at 154% @16%c p lb, fair 
13% @ 14144c, buttermilks and grassers 
10% @ @12\%c. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, current sales are 
moderate and brokers reporting very 
little news in future. Choice to fey 
evaporated apples in a jobbing way 
84%4@9%c p lb, prime 7% @8%e, sun- 
dried 4@ Bige. 

Eggs 

According to figures compiled by 
the American warehousemen’'s asst, 
3,751,593 cases of eggs were stored in 
a total of 45 houses July 1. - This may 
be compared with 2,933,201 cases a 
year ago, showing a substantial in- 
crease in the egg supply this year of 
818,392 eases. 

At Boston, the egg market gen- 
erally firm, western firsts extra 20% 
@2ic p doz, nearby fresh usual sharp 
premium. 

At New York, prices governed very 
largely by quality, under grades plen- 
tiful, strictly fresh relatively scarce. 
Fresh gathered extra 23@24c p doz, 
extra firsts 21@22c, state, Pa and 
near by hennery 27@28%c for white 
and 24@26c for brown. 

Fertilizer Chemicals 

At New York, the market in raw 
materials used by fertilizer manu- 
facturers continued quiet and gen- 
erally steady. Quotations apply to 
carlots, spot cash, or to cargo offer- 
ings; in smaller lots premiums over 
the figures named would be _ de- 
manded. Sulphate of ammonia $3.20 
@3.25 p 100 lbs, nitrate of soda 2.25 
@2.30, tankage 2.40@2.50 f o b Chi- 
cago, potash in various forms not 
quotable, steamed bone 21.50@22 p 
ton in cargoes, raw ground bone 
28.50@ 30, dried S C phosphate rock, 
ground 7@7.25. 


Fresh Fruits 


Total exports of apples for the sea- 
son now closed, from U 8 and Canada, 
were 2,668,000 bbls from Atlantic 
ports, against 1,766,000 bbls one year 
ago. In addition, exports of apples 
in bxs from New York were 1,144,000 
bxs, and from Boston 178,000 bxs. 


At New York, receipts of summer 
apples are increasing, and choice 
stock is in good demand and firm; 


but most of the arrivals indifferent 
in quality and commanding poor 
prices. Other seasonable fruits in 
plentiful supply with increasing arri- 
vals of watermelons, muskmelons and 
peaches; Del and Md apples 50c @ 
$1.50 p bskt, Ga peaches 1.25@1.75 p 
carrier, plums 1@1.50, red and black 
cherries 50 @90c p bskt of 6 ibs, sour 
do 25@50c, currants 34%@5c p qt, 
strawberries 6 @ 14c, blackberries 
4@8c, red raspberries 3@7c p pt, Ga 
muskmelons 75c@1p cra. 


Hay and Straw 

At New York, general firmness: was 
again noted under restricted offerings. 
The new crop has not yet begun to 
move in any appreciable quantity. 
Owing to a temporary shortage No 1 
timothy sold as high as $26.50@27 p 
ton, No 2 24.50@25.50, fcy light 
clover mixed 24.50@25.50, No 1 rye 
straw 13.50@14. 

p Mill Feeds 

At New York, prices were without 
important change and a steady under- 
tone. Coarse western bran $24@ 
24.25 p ton, middlings 28, linseed 
meal 32.90@33, cottonseed meal 38%% 
protein 29.75, 41% protein Oct de- 
livery 30.50, hominy chop 30, coarse 
corn meal 1.60@1.75 p 100 Ibs. 

Poultry 

At New York, the early days of the 
week brought in liberal supplies from 
nearby and from the west, this giving 
buyers a slight advantage; market in- 
clined to dullness. For strictly choice 
dressed fowls slight advances were 
asked. - Fresh killed iced hen tur- 
keys 16@16%4c p lb, spring chickens 


25@30e, dry-picked fowls 16@18c, 
old roosters 11@12c, L I and Pa 
ducklings 17@17%c, good to fcy 


squabs $2 
broilers 20@ 


@4 p doz, choice heavy 

@ 24c. 

Money 

Funds were plentiful at all financial 
Centers and the money market was 
easy. Discount rates at federal reserve 
banks were without change and uni- 
formly on the basis of 5% for notes 

days and over. The only exception 
was San Francisco where a 6% rate 
continued; In New York call money 
was loaned as low as 2%, this for ac- 
in gate on gilt-edge securities, 


transferred into cash with- 
early 


loaner. 
July large amounts of American secu- 
rities owned by peopie in Europe have 
been sold on the New York stock ex- 


change, 
Potatoes 


At New York, the feature was the 
generous supply of white potatoes 
from the South, and this at the ex- 
pense of prices. Old potatoes from 
the north were selling slowly at low 
figures around 50c@i p bag or bbl. 
New southern potatoes 90c@1 p bbl, 
Del and Md 85c@1.15, L I and Jer- 
sey 90c@1.25. 

Wool 


In leading wool markets a moderate 
business was noted, although supplies 
appeared ample for present require- 
ments. The undertone was one of 
firmness, Dealers have been purchas- 
ing liberal quantities of territory wool 
in the west. Advices therefrom indi- 
cate that medium territories % and 
% blood, new clip, have been sold 
freel in Cal 12 months’ clip quoted 
at 2& At the eastern seaboard the 
new clip is being received in increas- 
ing quantities, but transactions up to 
early July were largely of foreign 
wools. Boston quotations on Mich %4 
and % unwashed combing 33@35c p 
lb,.O do 36@38c, Mich unwashed de- 


laine 29 We. O and Pa washed fleeces 
XX and above 32@33c, do a delaine 
35@36c. In +} >y 
Ariz and Col ayerage clothing 
Nev % and % blood 24@28c, wane do 
30 @ 32c. 

Vegetables 


At New York, buyers complained of 
so much poor quality green corn, beans 
and peas, while sound stock sold rea- 
sonably well. Choice to fcy white 
asparagus $1.50@2.50 p doz  bchs, 
a do 320350" string beans 50@ 

de p bskt, new carrots $1.50@2 p 100 
bchs, Jersey corn $1@2 p 100, cucum- 
bers 60c@$1 p bskt, L I hothouse do 
$1.25 @ 2, cauliflower $1.50@ 3.50 p bbl, 
cabbage 40@ Tic p cra, lettuce 40@75c 
p bbl, new onions })@75c p bskt Tex 
do 40@75c p cra, peas 50@$1 p 
bskt, tomatoes $1@2 p carrier. 





At Syracuse, N Y, broilers 21@25c 
P lb, fowls 14@16c, ducks 19@20c, 
eggs 24@26c p doz, strawberries 8@ 
10c p qt, sour cherries 6@8c, sweet 8 
@10c, . blackberries 15c, wax beans 
$1.75@2 p bu, beet greens 25@30c, 
carrots 20@25c p doz, green onions 10 
@12c, green peas. 50c@1 p bu, pota- 
toes 20@30c, timothy hay 13@18 p 
ton, 


Orange Judd Week, July 31 to Au- 
gust 7. See editorial page. 








HIDES 


LE? US TAN YOUR IMDE—Cow, 
GROSUT FRISIAN FUR CO. Rocheste WT. 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


MALE HELP WANTED 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY doing busi- 
ness in the rural districts has an opening in its 
sales organization for another man of <—_ tyme 

and personality. This is ® part ti 
side line proposition, but a eat, position t that 
will pay the right _ man a regular and most satis- 
factory income. When answering state your 
business experience, if you can furnish bond for « 





horse or calf 
THS 











home, and what part of the country you are 
familiar with. Also give th of three re- 
sponsible persons to whom we will be privileged to 
write regarding your character, reputation, 
Please address MAN Box 1017, 
Springfleld, Mass. 





FARMERS WANTED-—Men and women everywhere. 
Government jobs $70 month. Short | Vacations, 
Rapid advancement. Steady work. Many appoint- 
ments during summer and fall. Common education 
sufficient. Write ee diately for list of positions now 
obtainable. FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, Dept A 40, 
Rochester, N Y 





WANTED—Men and women to qualify for govern- 
ment positions. Several thousand appointments to be 
made next few months. B a about open- 
ings, how to prepare Vrite immediately 
¥ booklet G-822. EARL HOPKINS. Washington, 

c. 





I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS 
—can help you secure railway mail or other govern- 
ment positions. Trial examination free. OZMENT, 
107R, St Louis. 











Six Cents a Word. 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in American Agriculturist. At a cost of six 
cents a word you can advertise anything you wish 
to buy, sell or exchange. 


THE ADDRESS must be counted as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or a number counts 
as a word. Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot 
forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee 
pee in issue of the following week. Adver- 
of “FARMS ~~ “TO 


or 
RENT" will be accepted at the above rate, buat 
inserted RKET. 


in our REAL ESTATE MA 


315 Fourth Ave 
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000 People Weekly 


NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of cny 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a large one. 


THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
of eggs by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
that eggs shipped ehall 

reach the buyer unbroken, nor can they guarantee 
the hatching of eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allowing poultry and egg 
advertisers to use this paper, but our responsi- 
bility must end with that. 


New York City 








EGGS AND POULTRY 


80 MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
eges by our advertisers and the hatching of same by 
our eubecribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
guarantee that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- 

broKen, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 
We shall continue to exercise the greatest care in 
allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use this paper, 
but our responsibility must end with that. 





LIVE STOCK 


REGISTERED POLAND CHINAS, Berkshires, Ches- 
ter nee all ages, mated, not akin. Bred sows, 
service boars. Collies, Beagles. P. HAMILTON, 
Cochranville, Pa. 


AYRSHIRES—tThree-year-old bull, cow and several 
head young stock. All registered. Write for prices 
and ee! particulars. BERKSDORF FARM, 





Ww 





BABY CHICKS from Davis strain of 8S C W 
Leghorns, bred for size, vigor and heavy egg produc- 
tion. Prizes taken a shown. Chicks $11 per 
hundred, $100 per 1000. Eggs $5 per 100. $3 per 50. 
Circular free. ae CORNER POULTRY FARM, 
Mount Sinai, L 1, Y. 





CHICKS $6 100, two weeks old, $10 per 100. 
let. EMPIRE POULTRY FARM, Seward, N Y. 


Book- 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


RE-ROOTED CELERY PLANTS _ (satisfaction 
guaranteed)—White Plume, Golden Heart, Giant 
Pascal and Winter Queen. All re-rooted $1.25 per 
1000. Golden Self B (French seed) $2 per 
1000. Sure- 
head, Copenhagen $4. 
Re-rooted Snowhall $3.50 per 1000. 
Stone tomato plants (Every plant a 
good one.) ROCHELLE, 
Morristown, 


cauliflower 
$1 per 1000. 
Price list free. PAUL F. 





PLANTS—Postage — express prepaid. Re-rooted 
cabbage, nangle, four dozen 20c, hun- 
dred 30c, 3 thousand $1.25. 10,000 $10. To- 
4 cauliflower, sweet potato, aster, four dozen 25c, 

$1.50, thousand $2.50. Catalog. 
GLICK’S PLANT FARMS, Smoketown, Pa. 





CABBAGB et Danish Ballhead. $1.25 thou- 


sand, express pre; . Also Flat Dutch. Leading 
varieties celery cauliflower plants. Large or small 
lots, express or mail. HABRY L. 


Catalog free. 
SQUIRES, Remsenburg, Y. 





CELERY, CABBAGE, CAULIFLOWER—Re-rooted 
celery, five varieties, $1.25 per 1000. Re-rooted cab- 
bage, eight varieties, 70c per 1000. Re-rooted Snow- 
ball cauliflower log. W. ROCHELLE & 

NS, Chester, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 
for August and fall planting. Wil! bear fruit next 
summer. Raspberry, blackberry plants; fruit trees. 
aaa free. HARRY L. SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 





400 BUSHELS CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—Fancy, 
clean, bright seed. Will sacrifice at less than whole- 

sale price. Write for sample and price. WILLIAM 
CANNON & CO, Prridgevile. Del. 





JAPANESE AND SILVER GRAY SEED buckwheat 
= sale. Very ch seed and well cleaned. a 50 

in smal! lots, special prices on large lots, 
ORD J. DOHL, UHarveyville, Pa. 





GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL. Bock on cul- 
ture with prices and roots free. Send for it. 
E. B. CONNER, Ay 0. 





CABBAGE, CELERY PLANTS, leading varieties, 
2 see. $8.50 per 10,000. J. C. SCHMIDT, 





DOGS 


NEWFOUNDLAND, ST_BERNARD. Fox Terrier, 
Shephe and Collie pups at farmers’ prices. Sold 
upon 30 days’ approval or money refunded. Also my 
large poultry catalog free. EDWIN A. SOUDER, 
Telford, Pa. 





THOROUGHBRED ENG?.ISH BEAGLES 10 months 
old. Partly trained. Eligible to registry. CHARLES 
PAINTER, West Newton, Pa. ‘ 


om, 








usually for only a few days, 
oe the contest ofa character to be 


ont 


FARM sm ae PUPS. 
Madeid Springs, 


rea ONE OF 
GILSON, 





ves SALE—50 
ws. Holstein, 
size and age. JAM 
ware Co, N Y. 


August, September and October 
Jersey and Guernsey grades; good 
ES CHAMBERS, Walton, Dela- 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE SPRING PIGS, 
brood sows and service boars. A. A. SCHOFELL, 
Heuvelton, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Exceptionally fine bred, registered 
Sees bast calf. OAKLEY STOCK FARM, Factory- 
ville, Pa. 


GUERNSEY BULL, grandson of Gov of the Chene. 
Also bull calves. WM HALL, Clinton Corners, N 


WANTED—<Angora_ goats. Full _ particulars 
prices delivered. D. P. ROGERS, Danvers, Mass. 


GOOD ESSEX PIGS and Horn Dorse® ram lambs. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY, Little Valley, N Y. 














and 








HAMPSHIRE SWINE, both sexes. 
able. JOSEPH KENNEL, Atglen, Pa. 


Prices reason- 





STANCHION Ss 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS ar: are guaranteed to please 
the purchaser. shay - y= 4 — to trial in 
the buyer’s stable. are t. Send for booklet. 
WALLACE B. CRUMES West St, Forestville, Ct. 





MACHINERY 


SIX HORSEF >OWER GASC GASOLINE ENGINE $90. 
Will fill your silo if you use a carrier. Our ten 
horsepower is the thing if you use a blower. Catalog 
free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


WOMEN’S WANTS 


FULL BARREL LOTS slightly damaged crockery 
well assorted for household use. shipped any address 
direct from pottery, Ohio, for $1.50. Send cash with 











order. E. SWASEY & GO, Portiand, Me. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
PARCEL POST—Tie : and s advertise with ‘‘Adver- 
tising Tape.”” 15, feeb printed tape $8. BART- 
L , Chandler St, Boston, Mass. 
billheads 


PRINTING—Cards, envelopes, noteheads, 
500 $1.50; 1000 $2.50. BARTLETT, Chandler St, 
Boston, Mass. 


MEN—Become chauffeurs. $18 week. Eam while 
learning. Sample lesson __free. FRANKLIN 
INSTITUTE, Dept A 805, Rochester, N Y¥. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN WANTED, all_ railroads. 
High wages. Experience unnecessary. RAILWAY 
ASSOCIATION, Dept ©, Brooklyn, N Y. 


gh + ee FARMERS WANTED. to 


$60 
$125 monthly, Age 21 to 50. OZMENT, 107 F, 8t 
ouls, 


SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 











We have 


DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? many 
able-bodied young men, both with and without 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms. If 


you need a good, intelligent, sober man, 
order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization 
and we make no charge to employer or employee. 
Our object is to encourage farming among Jews. 
THE JEWISH AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, 178 
Second Avenue, New York City. 


FARM SUPERINTENDENT open for engagement, 
Thoroughly experienced in all lines of scientific agri- 
culture, dairying for high class dairy products, ani- 
mal husbandry and the management of every depart- 
ment of a country estate. WM HARTWICK, care of 
J. P. Garrabrant, Nyack, N Y. 


write tor an 








SITUATION WANTED—Young 19, healthy, 
with high school training, desires steady position on 
well managed farm, where he may have the oppor- 
tunity to study agriculture. Address lL HARTMAN, 
1763 Sterling Place, Brooklyn, N Y. 


YOUNG MAN, aged 18, high school graduate, 
good family, would like to locate on large up-to-date 
gencral or stock farm, to acquire experience before 
entering agricultural college. E. KNOBLOCH, 938 
St Nicholas Ave, New York City. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


CROPS INCLUDED—136 acres, $4200, easy terms, 
In addition to the growing crops will get 2 
horses, 3 cows, wagons, machinery and tools with 
this splendid near-village farm if taken at onoe; 
nearly ali the land is rich, machine-worked fields 
and spring-watered pasture, with wood 
2 apple orchards, other fruit; 8-room house, 


man, 














water; new basement barn 30x40; 9-room tenant 
house, other buildings; owner has other Laie 
and price for all recently reduced to only Law -3 


easy terms. Full details and traveling directions 
see this and many farms near lakes and rivers and 
along thd seashore, page 25, ‘‘Strout’s Farm = 4 





logue 38."" Write today for your free copy. E. 
STROUT FARM AGENCY, Station 1096, 47 Went 
34th St, New York. 

FOR SALE—Farm, 80 acres. 2% miles from 
Bridgeville. Good eight reom house, barn and other 
out-buildings, tenant house and pickers’ house, 
Fruits of alt kinds, nine acr@ strawberries. Les 


than \% mile from two stores. 
near. Plenty of good water. 
FOLMSBEE, Bridgeville, Del. 


WHO WANTS A NICE HOME AND FARM? 
Cheap. 9 acres—one mile to railroad town. 8 rooms 
house; plastered papered barn; tool house, shed, 
hen house, hog house. Fruit. Only $1000. $400 
cash. HALL'S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga Uo, 
N Y > 


School and church 
Address owner, A, 








FOR SALE—Twin 
buildings, 
good road, 


Farm, 38 acres, good 
convenient location, on 
Brodheadsville, Pa. 


EXCHANGE AT ONCE, 318 and 155 acres for 
small farms. LOUIS RABENSTELN, Berkshire, N Y. 


Don’t Make a Mistake 


and think that putting an adv in the +n Ex- 
change is a complicated matter, for it isn’t. In fact, 
it’s very simple. Works out something like ~ 8 
pose you've got some bull calves you want L 
Who wants to buy them? Yow don’t know ont you 
haven't time to go hunting around for a man who 
does. Some men might lay right down 


And Miss a Good Market 


that’s right at band. You don't need to, for you 
write out your adv, get a money order or bank draft 
for the amount due at six cents a word, and drop 
the letter in the postoffice. We print it in the first 
issue of the paper and then you begin to get ag 
from met who are ing for bull calves. 

the price and the job’s finished, and you've saved 8 a 
lot of time and worry. 

When you send your adv, address the letter to 


AMERICAN aanieve reer. 
315 Fourth Ave., W YORK CITY 


Lake 
excellent water, 
JOHN SETZER, 

















Orange Judd Co., New York, N. Y. 


three years, with the most gratifying 


New York 





Always Brought Gratifying Results 


Dear Sirs—I wish to say that I have been an advertiser frequently in the 
Farmers’ Exchange columns of the American Agriculturist for the last two or 


orders that I could not fil. From my viewpoint it is most ably edited. 
and in a general way the best farm paper than comes to my desk. 


results, many times having to return 


Yours very truly, 
WM. W. KETCH 























































































































































eding in New Jersey prompted a 
mmber of prominent gy ents to pa 
“ganize. At a meeting, held at the 
New Jersey station in New Brunswick 
on June 26 the New Jersey Berkshire 

omer association. was. finally ef- 

_- fected. It is hoped that this united 
: ‘effort on the part of the breeders 
“will crystallize interest in the breeding 
*.of Berkshire swine in the state and 
‘thus promote the production of use- 
ful animals. It was suggested at the 
‘meeting that a combination breeders’ 
Far Hils, N 


J; in August, at the~ time of 
meeting of the Somerset 
Hills agricultural association, It is 


hoped at'- an-early date to announce 
definite plans for such a sale, 

.. The constitution and by-laws of the 
_. association are being printed and 
_~ copies will be sent to the various 
‘breeders in the state soliciting their 
_; Membership. Officers are as follows: 

“President, Joseph Larocque of Far 
“Bills; vice-president, Mr Augustus S. 
(Knight. of Gladstone; secretary-treas- 
* urer, Robert A. Fairbairn of Westfield. 





Interest in Horses 
B, T, LANE, OTSEGO COUNTY, N Y 

Horse breeding as a farming side 
line is naturally awakening renewed 
enthusiasm because of advanced 
‘ és. Pure-bred stallions of types 
‘suitable for breeding ordinary farm or 
‘road mares are owned at convenient 
distances throughout this county. The 
presence of these animals at reason- 
“able service fees encourages the im- 
‘portant industry of raising native 
“horses. Hackneys and Percherons for 
' farm work are popular breeds in this 
f + shad the state. Grade Percheron 
ee are in constant demand. F'arm- 
ers. like them because they mature 
‘®arly, are heavy, strong and vigorous, 
yet have abundant life and clean ac- 
tion. Teamsters whose hauls do not 
absolutely require heavier drafters 
find them preferable to Clydesdales 
and Belgians on our hill roads, 

“There are a few registered Per- 
‘cheron mares in Otsego county. Sev- 
eral good Percheron stallions have 
“won reputations as getters of colts 
_which inherit the characteristics of 
giceeete sires. Part of these are growing 
,old. Meanwhile, young animals are 
" os in breeders’ estimations. 


Unpleasant Taste in Eggs 


"-Please’ answer through your poultry 
‘department the cause of eggs, strictly 
-fresh, smelling and tasting strong. I 
“feed corn, wheat, oats, some bran, beef 
Cumter and plenty of lawn clippings, fresh 

occasionally cooked potatoes. 
P. Beers, Licking County, O. 

Where corn, wheat, oats, bran and 
eat scraps are given together with 
“lawn clippings practically no flavor 
“Can be given to the eggs except 
‘through the foods which might be in 
“the lawn clippings. These might be 
“wil onion, «strong herbs, wild cab- 
_ bage, etc, which often cause a distinct 
- odor and flavor in eggs. Of course 

if the beef scrap is of exceptionally 
_ poor quality, and unpleasant favor can 
' be transferred to the eggs. It might be 

- @ good plan to substitute lawn clip- 
- pings by other green foods such as 
‘sprouted oats, kale, cabbage, mangels 
or the like. Look-well into the purity 
“of the beef scrap, 
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a Tame 
Butter 


a “Stocks of butter in 45 cold storage 
/ warehouses on July 1 were 42,332,000 

ibs compared with 43,282,000 Ibs one 
ago, 

»New York, the week opened 
4 mare: than ample supplies, in- 
ling generous from the 
. prices were + Se = a frac- 

Pa agrtated extra to fcy 27%4@ 

ome. 26 @: O21 40, state dairy 
Ye, off Pieced ots usual 


tter in. fate, 06 sweeter 
















“calves were on sale, 


At Chicago, fresh emy extra 26% @ 
27c p lb, extra firsts 26@26%¢, choice 
to firre dairy butter 4% @2 we 

At Cleveland, cmy butter B0%e Dp Ib. 
dairy 24e. 

‘At Cincinnati; emy Sic, dairy 21c. 

At Syracuse, ‘dairy 82c. 

At- Rochester, emy 30c. 

At Buffalo, cmy 28c, dairy 27c. 

At Elgin, cmy butter 26% @27c 
p Ib. 

Cheese 


At New York, the situation was 
without essential change, moderate 
transactions in cheese at 15@15%c p 


lb for standard shapes. The expurt. 
trade is quiet. Fresh flats and twins 
I@H%e, chedd@ars 154%-@ 15%, 


daisies 15% @16c, Wis flats and twins 
14% @15%ec, state skims 101%4@12%e. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BRST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


r~ Cattle -— -— Hogs —, -- Sheep— 











Per 100 Ibs 

1914 1915 1914 19135 1914 

s $9.50 - $7.75 $8.85 $6.75 $6.00 

St Paul 8.85 8.75. 7.60 8.05 6.00 5.00 
New Yor! 4 9.65. $35 8.95 6.75 65.75 
Buffalo ‘ 0.00 9.60 8.25 890 6.85 5:50 
Kansas. City -. x 9.10 750 845 -6.50 5.50 
Pittsburg ..... 9.85 9.20 815 885 6.50 65.50 





At Ohicago, the activity in cattle 
was continued, and within a few days 
prices higher than anything hitherto 
reached were paid for a few lots 
of exceptionally choice beeves, these 
commanding better thanl10cplb. At 
the top slight price reaction occurred. 
Sharp competitive demand among 
buyers for shipping account, and also 
for dressed beef trade helped the sit- 
uation. Large numbers of cattle 
crossed the scales at $9.50@10.25 p 
100 Ibs. Rough lots and medium 
weights, or those showing somewhat 
indifferent finish, sold at 7.75@8.75. 

The cattle situation was helped by 
the comparatively moderate character 
of the offerings. Six months’ re- 
ceipts of cattle were about the same 
as last season to date. In the cheaper 
grades general activity prevailed, 
butcher cows and heifers $4.75@7.75 
for poor to choice, bulls 5@7.50, veal 
calves 7@ 10.50. 

Hogs were in fair demand and sold 
at slightly lower price level; packers 
interested buyers and considerable 
numbers taken for shipment to the 
eastern seaboard. The market was 
without new feature, receipts for the 
year to date continuing substantially 
ahead of 1914. Mixed packing hogs 
$7.40@7.50 p 100 Ibs, rough lots usual 
discount, selected packing and ship- 
ping 7.50@7.70, light weights 7.40 
@7.65. 

Sheep were in about the recent de- 
mand and prices showed no material 
change.’ Native ewes were slightly 
weaker in tone and there was a good 
demand of western range ewes, Na- 
tive wethers $6@6.75 p 100 lbs, range 


wethers 5. SoS 75, ewes 5@6, native 
lambs 8.50@9.50, choice range lambs 
9.75. 4 


At New York, July 12—Last week 
after Monday with moderate receipts 
prices held up on steers, the market 
closing firm for dry fed. Fat cows 
showed weakness at the close of Fri- 
day’s market; -others ruled steady. 
Calves on light receipts advanced 25@ 
50e. The selling range for the week 
was: Steers $6G 10.40, oxen 6.50@ 
7.70, bulls 5@ 7.85, extra dry fed 8@ 
8.90, veals. 8! O@ 12. 

Today 72 cars of cattle and 5728 

trade very slow, 


market. declined. 15@25c on_ steers; 
bulls. and .cows dropped 25@40c. 


Calves were in liberal supply at a de- 
cline of 25@50c. on veals, while grass- 
ers and skim-milk calves were 

1.50 lower, Steers av S70 to 1485 Ibs 
sold at $8@10 p.100 lbs, including 5 
cars’ Pa, 980 to 1485 Ibs, 9.10@10, 7 
cars Va, 1059, to 1393 Ibs, 8.85 @9.85, 
1 car Ky, 1287 ibs, 9.7 5. 1 car O, 

to 1209 Ibs, 8.50@9.35, N Y steers, S70 
to 1215 Ibs, 8@8.75. Bulls sold at 5@ 
6% 5, 2 extra Pa 8.25@ 8.80, cows. 8.2: 
@7.0, veals 850@9.75., culls 6. Sok 
ene held up after last Monday to 
opening prices, closing steady; lambs 
on Tuesday were firm to 25¢ higher; 
on continued light receipts Wednesday 
the market was. steady: on Friday 
there was a weak feeling for all but 
strictly choice. handy lambs. The sell- 


ing range for the week was: «Sheep 
(ewes) $3.50@6 p. 100 Ibs, wethers 
6.75.@6.85, lambs 8.25@10.50, yearlings 


6.5008. Today 35 cars on sale, both 
sheep and lambs in fair-demand and 
‘steady Common -to prime sheep 

eae: sold at 3.50@6 p 100 Ibs, culls 

‘ common to choice lambs 8.50@ 
10.25; 2 cars Ky at top prices’ or at 
10.40@10.50; -Tov price for Va and 
W VaAambs 10.25, N Y state do 9,50, 


~ Pa do-10, culls. 7@ 1.75. A few year- 
sold 


_at 6.50@7. 
= asa pane on. Tuesday and 
Wednesday; her. on. Thursday; 


The demand continues light for 
everything but seasoned work horses. 
Prices are not quotably lower. Good 
to choice heavy. drafters sell at 250@ 
300 ea, chunks 175@250, second-hand 
horses for general use 75@150. 

At Buffalo, cattle were in good de- 
mand, but buyers balked at follow- 
ing the recent advance. Well- 
finished, dry-fed steers were steady, 
with $10 p 100 Ibs practically a top 
quotation. Other grades were weak, 
with a good many cars selling 15 
25c lower; Monday’s. supply 4750. 
Fair to choice butcher steers 8.50@ 
9.50, corn 7.25@8.25, butcher heifers 
7.25 @8.50, dry cows 5.50@7.25, veal 
calves 8@11. Hog receipts Monday 

; market less firm, mixed droves 
selling around 8@10, Yorkers 10c 
lower at 8.05@8.15, sheep and lambs 
only steady Monday, with on 
sale, market rather slow and ordinary 


mixed lots and wethers 15@25c ete. 


wethers 6.25@7,. ewes 6.25@6.50 
yearlings 7@7. 50, spring lambs 
9.25 @ 10,25. 


At Pittsburg, the cattle market was 
without important change, good to 
best beeves averaging strong in tone 
while common. lots were easy. Top 
quotations on choiee steers were $9.75 
p 100 Ibs, common to good butcher 
weights 7.50@9, veal calves plenti- 
ful and selling at’ 8@11. Monday’s 
réceipts of cattle were 85 cars. Hog 
market fairly: active under arrivals 
of only 50 double decks, heavy droves 
selling at 7.80@7.85, mixed lots 
790@8, Yorkers and choice pigs 8.10 
@8.15. Sheep receipts were 25 cars 
and market strong and active with 
good to choice wethers 6@6.60, mixed 
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American Shire-horse assn, San Francisco, Oct 4 
Californis conference of boys’ a girls’ agri ciubs. 
ae Oct 
‘poctety of A San Fra Oct 6 } 
Western forestry and conservation asen, San Franciscy, , 
Oct 19-29 
California state grange, Oakland, 9-2 
Ayrshire breeders’ r—4 San Francisco, y 





yo Ig, EO Gast assn, San Diane eon 
American Aberdeen- Angus breeds” assn, San Fras? 
Red Polléd cattle club of America, San Frat,” 
The. Polled Durham breeders’ asen, San Fras, 
California creamery operators’ assn, San Franc 4. 


t 2 
American Poland-China record asen, San Fran Ane 


£2 

2 b> 

4 
a a eee a 





Nov 

br assn, oon Francisco, No 
Continental Dorese club, San Francisco, Nov $ 
National swine San Franseisco, Noy 5 


American Ramboulller Salle sheep. breeders” assn, San Fran. 
American Southdown breeders’ assn, San tH clone 
=~ Hampshire: swine record- assn,- San Fran 
American Hampshire sheep assn, San Francisco 
American Oxford Down record assn, San Prancisoe 
ooenee gcacmented swine. breeders’ ase, San 
Te naa Duroc-Jersey record assn, San Nor 
American Angora goat breeders’ ass, San Prencia 0 


© I C swine breeders’ assn, San Praneteoe, NO" 
American Tamworth swine assn, San. Fran ICLBCO, 





National grange, Oakland, 
Northwest Ango t 
Chester White swine record assn, Sau’ Francisco, 

Nov ll 


The American Shropshire registry asen, San- Fran- 
















































































lots 5@6.25, lambs inclined to weak- cisco, Nov ll fi 
ness at 6@9.50. - C. 
INSURANCE I 
The Milk Market I 
At New York, the milk market is r 
dull. The dairies in the near by dis- fi 
tricts are shrinking, necessitating tl 
increased ‘shipments from “~~. = Against Death From Any Cause on = 
distant zones, ‘The receipts of m 
last week showed a decrease of 6257 HORSES, COWS & MULES - 
cans from those of the previous week, Full Coverage—Rates Reasonable. - 
while there was an increase of 249 Indiana & Ohio Live.Stock Insurance Co | 
cans of cream. The market value Established 1886¢--90-yrs. old and here to stay 
ge og ar 3%c p qt for Grade B ‘Assets $405,689—Surplus $271,296 
n the c zone. legal reserve distinctively Live Stock Compan 
Receipts of milk and cream in 40- - Cees fe S° business in New York State yg 
qt cans for the week ending July 10 ew te Dept. nm 
were as follows: For Particulars or Agencies Address ht 
Milk Cream SET RUE Vv. Rag Fie 'h Bee Inc., ti 
— Managers, Atlantic 
Erie .....ceseeseeeeess 44,191 3,719 26 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y, he 
Susquehanna ..7....... 7,164 235 : i 
West: Shore .cecsccescer 13,245 1,584 a. 
Lackawanna ... 925 3,250 POULTRY BREEDERS L 
N ¥ C (long haul)... .103,148 3,732] go sanz BLEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
N ¥ C lines (short haul) 22,210 32 | egen by our advertisers and the hatching of aame by 
Ontario ...cccossccesece ‘213 5,733 | our subscribers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
high vall 741 2'839 | Suarantes that eggs shipped shall reach the buyer un- - 
Homer Ramsdell ‘line. -» B,47D 86 ange <a can they guaranties the hatching of eges. fa 
eee " & e continue to. exerc t greatest i 
New Haven .ceceeeses 86 28 | allowing poultry and egg advertisers to use thie Daper, 
Pennsylvania ..+....+- 10, 252 #463 | but our responsibility must end with that. ad 
| Rae 1,725 38 
Other sources _— S. C. Whi L Y 
Totals 362,875 21,749 White: Leghorns of 
Stock and and Eggs sioctam'aftcring tr tues - 
fe- 
: ‘ A! a by hem ited ee Me ar? Satisfaction absolutely W: 
Coming Events Selected eggs for hatching, $1.50 per 15; 
Burlington board of egri, Columbus, NJ July,21 | Sever ED: $6.00 per 100; $25.00 per 500; $40.00 per 1000: R 
Rent Go A: Fg ~ show, Dover, Del, “Nov 33 The Allea Poultry Farm, South Riverdale, Md. om 
Berks corn contest, a, - 
Reading pigeon , Pa, 
poultry and eae: TO ROSE COMB C 
Southwestern N Y breeders’ assn, Randolph, at ot canon. Ra 
Cambridge valley fair, Cambrides, NY. Aus 28-27 Fine one and two-year-old bree +5 eo ; 
Aug 18, pockerels arcular. We 
Genesee Co fair, Batavia, N Y, Sept 21-25 | WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKFORD, DEL. and 
Southwestern, New Y¥ ’ gecond annual, FA 
Holsteins, Randolph, N’ Y, Oct 11 z 
Highland horse and colt show, Tatpniand } Md, Aus i6 y —~ — 
Elna wi ms enon Pt ia Bie Hand tee 
congress of boys’ and girls’ agri clubs and variety. ‘ Pai 
wes of the northern fF ioe \ THE DEROY TAYLOR CO., Newark, N.Y ola! 
FR. BE | ‘ois — 
pomo. ical soc, ey, Cal, = 
Tenth international dry farming congress, Denver, Col, | ‘Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns A 
Copyention iteration ape shiner” ann. Galen, | Bivens titan Grae om wor Seen: 
National farmers’ union, Omaha, Neb, oe eg 7 | pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, Pric 
Pana Expos! £GGS 15 $1, 40 $2. grt oe —.. mea 
Agricultural Meetings at ma tion Teen bechwen. Teas pone teh Ae RI 
California state fruit growers’ convention. ty 30-30 varieties ; White ee Rose Comb pric 
university, RENE say 7 Minoreas, 13° $1.50, 30 $5. Catalog. ‘34 years’ ex- — 
National plat. ng Pg guild, San Fran. perience’ +S. BK. MOHR. RB. 3, Coopersburg, Pa BU 
cisco, ; July facil 
roads assn ‘isco, 2-3 | 65 BREEDS. Pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese, tur- 
Teuaee ot American yee food and drug one hale, beve, a4 bentams, pigeons, peuinee, pigs, pigs, bares » Bell 
Californie state beekeepers’ assn, San a 59 Eggs for Rees gg ane on 4 bese 
Aug ots ~ eeu Ww. 
et: the promotion of agricultural sclenee, 
*S Berkley. Aug 9-10 |} THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN ne 
American society of agronomy, university of Cali- | for eggs and meat. Heavy winter layers. White Or- Be 
Awiash form taanagement seen, Berkley, Aus 9-10 pineten codeenti, yaitets snd yearling segs. Hones - 
oo iy nd the advancement of es “RELIABLE YARDS, Box A, LYONS, N. Y. Bire 
Pacific + pein assn of North America, a AW AT THRIFTY. BRED AQNQN’ SS ae 
Aseciation Berkey : Gin org ‘Kg, 18 — Leghorns Vimowt satiation ane jock, dur 
ancisco ug «| rated ch 
Uailfornia sen of nurserymen, San Francisco. 12-14 OWNLAND FARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, at 
ae _ 
acific coast f , San Franci 
= Pacer tian ag 14 HICKS 12c each, $10 per 100 L 
American assn of farmers’ institute workers, Berkley, purer Taced Wyandottes. Ducks $8 each. ‘ 
SES LIAN a RTE Ke Pekin, Rouen ana ian Runner Ducks 
4 a Aug 17 Poultry Farm, R33, he, Ps. ay 
= i 
Teal dad “co courelive. organisations, SaaS 
Amedeen yop society, San Francisco, ane 18.10 » 


Society of ag and ware 
echoot eaten -assn 
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July 17, 1915 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 











5 STALLIONS 
and MARES 














Delchesters Berkshire 


Our Berkshires are of the large prolific 








type. We are offering boars and gilts, 
Belgians, Suffolks and Clydes- not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
Pree cial spring offering of prize winners booking orders for spring pigs, Trios 
priced to sell. ‘There's @ reason.in Bulletin a specialty 
No 13 entitled, ‘‘More Dollars.”’ It’s Free. : 
ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N. Y. DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square - Pennsylvania 
— 
REGISTERED PERCHERON COLTS Big B 
four to six months. weighing 500 to 800 each, the ton POLAND-CHINA and smooth. Proe 
Hoel with plenty vf quality. Also stallions from one- lific. The kind you want. Sows bred. Youn 
to five years, and 50 Shetland ponies. and Pigs for sale. Pairs not akin. aan 
Fy. B. STEWART. ESPYVILLE, PS | G. S. HALL, Fa MDALE. * OHIO 
ee _ 


Several highly graded P Percheron Fillies 
o and three years old. iso a pair of young work 

gray and black, weight ‘3000 Ibs., for sale. 

- Greenwich, N. Y. 


one, two 
horses, 
GRAYFIELDS FARMS ; 


Meadowview Berkshires 


are large Berkshires. 150 for gale. Write your wants 
today. VALIJE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA. 





SHEEP BREEDERS 
ST eg 


Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND 
SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 





Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in strongest 
competition. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. 


ZONAUAUDULUOGEOUNOTRUEADEDOOUENUAOROOOOERONEDEOUNODOUENONEDUNLENDONONTONNAROLONY 


TUUUUNENEUUANENUORALOOGESSUOCOGAOONLEUUOOEQOLEUOULGELEOAOHEEEUEUUAUELUUUME 





PLM 
are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 


If interested, write 
TON, VERMONT 


fitted show flocks. 
Cc. T. BRETTELL, Mer., 


. . 
Pinehurst Shropshires 
We are offering very choice Ewes and 
Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 
flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 


BENNING 





the best. Send for catalogue. 
: HENRY L. WARDWELL, 
Box 10, Springfield Center, N. , 





SWINE BREEDERS 


LARGE BERKSHIRES 
at Highwood 





The Agricultural Department of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment has selected our herd to supply boars to 
that country. Leading breeders of Brazil and Argen- 
tina having m here and passed wu the excellence 
of our Berkshires, after examining the/various large 
herds in this country. Selected servicé boars, bred 
sows and young pigs for sale. 

H. C. & H. B. HARPENDING, 


Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


with “Woodrow” Farm Berkshires; all fashionable 
families; outstanding individuals. Orders for export 
given especial care. 
4. A. BUCKLEY, 


Yarmouth Farm Chesters 


Registered Chester White Pigs, Growthy 
and prolific. Always ship on approval. 
Write for particulars to 
ROLLO YOUNG 
R. D. 4, Coatesville, Chester 


Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid maturity and prolificacy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 
We have some splendid fall 1914 boars and gilts 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at this time. 
FAIRVIEW FARM, Suerte. OHIO 
B. L. Pike, Proprietor D. No. 2 


DUNDEE, N. ¥. 





“Woodrow,”” BROAD AXE, PA. 





Co., Pa. 








200 spring pigs of March and April far- 


Durocs 7° Bred from our large show and breed- 


CATTLE BREEDERS 














Upland Farms Guernseys 














Head of Our Guernsey Herd 
FLORHAM MONARCH 20771 
Sire, Ne Plus Ultra 15265 Dam, Princess Pretoria 23403 


Young Bulls for Sale 


A very few choice young bulls, all ages from 
1 month to oa ready for service, best of 
aeoemne. dams. Reasonable 

or ; stock. 


- Upland Farms Tamworths 








HAWTHORN LASS KXFEII 
Sire, Hawthorn Major Dam, Hawthorn Lage I. 


TAMWORTHS [85 Gktat ua 


AND BACON HOW 
Pigs all ages, some ready to breed. This stock ts abso- 
lutely immune from cholera, as each individual has been 
inoculated with Papper . maki = abev- 

pi that develop quic 

ducers, best of m a wel bring taney ~~ 4 for ter (heir 
superior hame and . 
We are also breeders of Registered Berkshires 














ing boars. Rea, to ship at once. Gilts and sows prices Write at once for Write for prices to 

bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable. > 

C. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO, - Pleasantville, 0. —_ UPLAND FARMS, - IPSWICH, MASS. 
POLAND-CHINAS SHANNA A AN NH YN 


Boars ready for service, bred sows and spring pigs, 
qimest all of them sired by our ——— boar. 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY RIENT, OHIO 





WOODLAND DAIRY | FARM 


CHOICE DUROC PIG 
Both sexes—Best of Breeding. Prices Srensonsbie. 
WwW. B BOWEN, R. F. D. 2, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 


BERKSHIRES—We have for sale a number of-y 

pigs, price $25 trio, unrelated. Also 20 head of ¥ voune 
service boars, splendid individuals from up. 
Cholera immuned. B ing, individuality and type 
cannot be beaten. wee the blood of Champion 
Rival Masterpiece, Longfellow, Berryton Duke, and 
Trueworth. ELKTON FARM, - ELKTON, MD. 








CATTLE BREEDERS 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 
KING PONTIAC KONIGEN 


the $6,500—37 Ib. bull, is the sire of a bull calf 
from one of JUDGE SEGIS, =< nior herd sire’s first 
2 YEAR 2 MONTHS, 18-lb. DAUGHTERS 
We offer this 6 months oid bull calf at an at- 
tractive price, subject to his dam entering 
LB. CLASS. 
Write for particulars now to 








F.C. SOULE & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





RAG APPLE 


breeding as Pontiac Clothil: 


W. W. JENNINGS . - 


JENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Korndyke 
He is one of the very best sons of Pontiec Korndyke. His dam was Pontiac R 
$8,000 cow. He has Sugaty Sve A.R.O. daughters and four A.R.O. sons; has 1 
DeKol 2d, 3721 ibs. butter in seven days ; 874% 

as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb, cow; has 75% the same breeding as Pontiac I 
38.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 874% the same breeding as King of t 
We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 

Write for pedigrees and prices 


THE HOME OF 


KORNDY KE 
Apple, the 


100% the same 
the —_ prengias 


ay Poatiecs. 





Wnt 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


SONA HN RLU AMUN LEU LA 








RAS 


Head your herd with a son of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 








BE. H. KNAPP & SON 


Ne other son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 

a3 great a combined yearly Milk and Butter record. 

We offer one born March 22, 1914 
and her 6 nearest tested dams average greater than % | 
Siena S0db. sister, and her dam's fu 


A show bull, re: aa for service, & white. Hisdam 
bs.cach. Her sire = 


brother has three 90-ib. daughters ice 
FABIUS, NEW YORK 




















Let me sell you a 
Registered Bull Calf 


3 mos. old, over half white, nicely marked, 
well bred and a fine individual for only $40. 


Suits. sis J. A. Leach, Cortland, N.Y 


FOR SALE 


8 head yey Holstein heifers, 3 from a 17% Ib 
sire. 1 from 25 Ib sire. 1 2-yr-old ready to 
freshen, 2 yearlings bred to a 25 Ib bull and 1 





heifer from a heavy producing dam. All good 
straight, nicely marked individuals. Price $900. 
R. A. DAVIS, R No 2, BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 





For Sale 250 Head 


Consisting of 100 head high-grade -y » = we 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 30 to 60 


100 good, young cows fresh and close an _ 
right. And 30 head of registered cows and heifers and 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices. 


7. R. FROST - - 


$150—H.-F. Bull For Sale—$150 


Born Jan. 24, 1914. Fine individual, well grown, 
nearly all white and ready for service. —_ re, > ne 
Empress Sir Hengerveld 102766. 75 ent same 
breeding as Pontiac Clothilde De Kol Od 27 207 Ibs. 
butter. Dam, Netherland Abbekerk, 20.045 Ibs. but- 
ter, a three- year- -old daughter of Tidy Abbekerk 
Prince 27770, seven daughters above 30 pounds butter 
in 7 days. FRED A. BLEWER, OWEGO, N. Y. 


Hinchey Homestead Fu 


1 Holstein bull born April 18,_1914. Sired by Heng. 
Butter Boy De Kol and out of a 25.95-lb. grand- 
daughter of Sir Clede. This bull is large and growthy, 
color half and half. Write for pedigree and price. 


W. 8. HINCHEY, Sox 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


MUNNSVILLE, N. Y. 











BERKSHIRES 


Pair pigs. unrelated, $15; trio pigs. unrelated 
eight weeks old, high-class i. -~ ore 


Awa 
FABMS CO, Inc, Pheips Bldg, 


1 oan oe PIGS sired by Prides Hope- 
ful 167: of Masterp "nerist 





and paid. 
Pride Home vom 3 Will Mayes, Prop., Howard. Pa. 





REGISTERED & ‘Sinie igs, ‘bon by 


t. A few fall 
ya low booking orders . ier spring 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, - 


WAYVILLE, N. Y. 
Bell Tet. EAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y. 


Berkshire S ecial F oor the of bred sown ane | fr 


open gh; an < trios 8 ——— 
and dams ~ Ax ty ‘some undefeated. 
H's SILBURY. Rt. 2, Owego (Tioga Co.), N. Y. 


High-grade breedi: and exhi- 
Mule-Foot Hogs Hom eine at baresin prices 


during the summer months. We pow a grand herd, 
en on some of the best bleod in the world. Write 
for prices and Uterature. Springdale Randall, N. Y. 


farrow in 














LARGE YORKSHIRES 
AT BRIPLADACO FARM 
to beeed the best. _ JOHN URowE. IMROD. ‘NT 


BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 





WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. Y. 





SHELDON FARM 
Pigs of Both Sexes. Brod Sows Ser 


| Registered Duroc 
Soo Seay Best of breeding. C.B.Bernes.Oxford 





FOR SALE 


Bull born Oct. 29, 1913, grandson of De Kol Burke 
and King Pontiac Champion, % black, large, growthy 
bull. H. LATIMER, ° ARKPORT, N. Y. 


TIME nO. BUY 


We have both for 
eo us start you right, or 


your herd. Write, or 
sees 


HOOD FARM, - - LOWELi,, MASS. 








i i es buyers. for pall calves, 
Special Prices : s. fe 


backed Ld 30-Ib butter RE o both 


a Veeman, Lyons, Pontiac and 
ate about what ‘ig &-- wish SO ed 


iveae R. . 
Barton, N. Y. > hy - correspondence to See ee N. ¥. 


» _ = Istein servi bull, $ 
For Sale: ¢. ~ ~’ ee 
ce Co., 





Canton, 


REGISTERED AYRSHIRES 


all ages, from herd bull, Jean’s Genuck, son of 

Jean Arner, 

JOHN M. LEWIS, - ALFRED STATION. N. Y. 
Offers H. F. bull, 








Riverside Steck Farm 2 


Fi 
BROWN & SONS. West Winfield, 





Benninger sThird Great Consignment Sale 


100 REGISTERED 


HOLSTEINS 


Thursday, July 22, 1915 
On Allentown, Pa., Fair Grounds 





In this consignment will be an elegant lot of 
15 head from E. C. Brill, Stewartsville, N. J., a 
carload of choice animals from J. G. Kerrick, 


Towanda, Pa. 16 head from C. L. Petersheim, 
Ronks, Pa. 12 head from D. M. Sterner, Quaker- 
town, Pa., and 30 head of my own. Here you will 


be able to buy high-class, richly bred animals for 
less money than at any other sale. Write for catalog. 


W. M. BENNINGER, - BENNINGERS, PA 








600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months. These 
cows are mostly high-grade Holsteins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 

W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


Bulls Young Bulls 


Young 
Sired by the greatest bull of breed, Sir Rag A 
Korndyke and Fairview Johanna Gladi Korndy 
From A. R. O. dams. Prices from $50 up. 
DAVIS & ADAMS, M. G. Adams, Supt. 
MUNNSVILLE, Madison County, NEW YORK 














East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served to reg. bulls. They are milk- 
ing good now. Come anc see them milked. 
Reg. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 14F5. 








John B. Webster. Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y. 
SPOT FARM 16 reg. heifer calves, 2 to 8 
months old, $1500. 5 reg. bulls, 
Holsteins 2 to 8 months old, $35 to $100 
each. 1 carload of registered cows 
at farmers’ prices. 1 carload of 
ade yearlings and 2-year-olds, 
40 each. Grade cows $60 up. 
% Holstein heifer and buil calves 
. each. Express paid in lots 
of 5. 


TULLY, 





REAGAN BROS., 
: N. Y 








MADISON CO. 


HOLSTEINS 


50 head of good size, well marked, young, grade 
cows, due to freshen Aug., Sept., and also 
carload of yearling and two-year-olds. Al! tu- 
berculin tested. If in the market for stock, 
write or come and see this lot. 

F. J. HOWARD - 


BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 














Country Life Farm 


offers Holstein bull, born Sept 25, 1914. Sired by 
Colantha a b son of the great 
=, 8. 


rucopia Johanna Lad 8th, 

0. 2 year olds. She made a record last spring 

of over 11 Ibs of butter in 7 days five months after 

calying will make a large record when she is 

D tested. This ig a nicely marked straight bull 

and will please anyone. account of being over- 
crowded $50 will buy him. 

Y. 


H. H. WHEELER, 


Holstein Bull Calves °=3™ 


KING OF THE PONTIACS 
from A. R. O. Dams. Prices right. 


J. A. Stanton & Son, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


WEST WINFIELD, N. 








Yearling Holstein Bull 


Ready for service from A. R. 0. stock. Price and 
breeding right. HENRY K. JARVIS. 18. Weedsport. N.Y. 


. b4 es vi 
Registered I Holsteins PY See sea 
by Golden Segis De Kol Korndyke whose ‘hn. sire’s 
dam and sister average 35.91 Tbs. butter in seven days. 
HOME FARM CENTRE VALLEY, PA. 








Holstein Bull Calves 


breeding at farmers’ 


Polied Holsteins morn borntees Rornlage cottiqnall ey ee 





The best prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, RB. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y.3) 


A tew fine =F 
a 2 3-4 $100 up, guaranteed to produce polled 
SER Ros Aen oe ni 


\ 





Milanhurst Farms 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke. ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 








. . 
King of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“ Book of Bulis”’ just edited. Write for it. 


STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 


LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prise winner; 
gr. son of King Segis. and Blanche sarons Netherlana, 
ar. gr. son of A. & G. Inka McK 

daughter of King Segis Pontiac, gr 
Pontiac Clothilde De Kol 24 and Kin; 














inJey; dam @ gr. 
gt. daughter of 
of the Pontiacs, 


Sire of dam is a brother to the $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf. Price very low. 
BE. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 





SPRINGDALE FARMS 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bred cows served to freshen in 
Aug., Sept., Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers. 
100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls, 
A few young reg. Holstein bulls. 
F. P. SAUNDERS & SON, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 


A. R. O. Bull Calves 


No. 1, 2 months old, 12.25 Ib. 2-year-old, $40.00 





Dam 


No, 2, 2 months old, Dam 20.86 Ib. 4-year-old, $50.00 
No. 3, 2 months old, Dam 22.57 Ib. $60 00 

HEIFER CALF 2 months old, Dam 20 Ibs, $125.00 
Address W. %. MACE, - CORTLAND, N. Y. 





Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull and heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, __ Narberth, Pa. 
Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BUILS siz to ten months old, light in color. straight. 
1 of Hengerveld 






















































































: ¢ tax they have to pay; 

“Po mourn the fact that suffragettes 
‘- Must have the vote; and then 
To claim that each day begets 



































































ts strangled by the weeds; . 

And you can make him fighting mad 

4 By telling him that deeds 

Will very often do the work 

. Where words will only fail; 

But still he'll sit around and shirk, 

~- And teli his hard-luck tale. 

.. And then when harvest comes around 
He sees just what he’s done; 

The weeds still clutter up his ground— 
Of other crops he’s none. 


ety ‘Cookies to Fill the Jar 
¥ MRS -V. F, RICHARDS 
“Oh, auntie! you do make suok 


i pometine what little crop he had 








good cookies!”’ exclaimed my niece, 
as she eagerly accepted my offering of 
freshly baked dainties 


“James loves cookies, but I can’t 
* peem to make any that taste half so 
~~ *good as yours, Won't you teach me 


‘your way?” 
expressed my willing- 
to teach.the little bride, so not 
'~ -leng after, baking day found us to- 
“ ore in my kitchen. It took only a 
-  ghort time for her to learn the secrets 
-of good cooky making; and then, to- 
.* gether, we experimented until we had 











Ra) several scemingly different kinds 
_. ‘f cookies made from one foundation 
~ recipe. 


For the benéfit of other cooks, we 


~ send the following recipe, with va- 
- yiations: 
- ©ooky FounDATION—One egg, one 


‘cup sugar, two-thirds cup shortening, 
' @me-half cup sour milk in which dis- 
. Bolve one teaspoon soda, pinch of salt, 
--@ny desired flavoring, and flour to roll 
‘out nicely, but use as littie as possible. 
Bake in quick oven until as brown as 

-desired. If harder, crisp cookies are 
‘desired, use more flour, and you may 
- find that a little more shortening is 

meeded with some kinds of flour for 


crispness. 
'- For delicious drop cakes, use less 
flour, and drop by the spoonful upon 
“ tins. Try baking one alone, 
‘first, and if it spreads out too much 
“add more flour to your dough. 
For flavoring these plain cookies we 
+ use caraway seeds, vanilla, lemon or 
Aws nutmeg. e drop. cakes may be 
_.. flavored like the rolled cookies, but 
A “we have discovered that a half tea- 
‘spoonful of vanilla and a quarter 
+ “teaspoonful if nutmeg, used together, 
Bos pS hd @ peculiarly pleasing flavor. 
-_®Bhredded cocoanut added to the 
“dough makes an agreeable change. 
~~. Chopped nut meats, particularly 
Px) — walnuts and peanuts, can be 
"- added with pleasing results, and choc- 


»,or without the nut meats to furnish 
still different varieties of dainty 


es, P 
>» Then ,too, chopped raisins may be 
used, either alone or with nut meats. 
For a cooky particularly pleasing to 
_._ children, press three raisins into the 
“~ top of each spoonful of dough, mak- 





The Tired Mother 


MRS W. S. M. 


To be a perfect mother a woman 
Should have perfect health, the 
tience of Job, and an unlimited 
ply of cheerfulness and humor. 
: these requisites she may even 
- then fall far short of the perfection 
she aims to reach. 
I would like to know how the 
‘average farm mother, who almost al- 
72 has enough work on hand to 
furnish two perfectly healthy women 
~ >with all the labor they would really 
~@are to do, can be expected to al- 
“sways keep patient and sweet toward 
children? She is always hurried 
V work and has scant time to 
_ Spend with them, while it sometimes 
ams as if they had some special 
faculty for being in mother’s way. 
the is often called cross, even ugly, 
hen the real truth is that she is 
d nearly to the verge of prostra- 
nh and often half sick from con- 
nt overwork, 
nothe! of five who are in constant 
he of clothing which she thinks 
h must make. Midnight. often 
is her sewing and leaves her still 
; How can she leasant 
ul? Js it any wonder that 
of soon narrowed until 





§ 












f ,More trouble for the men. 4 


-@late or cocoa can be used either with - 


ing the eyes and nose of “monkey . 
~ faces,” 


I have in mind a 





on 


age of Good Ideas for F 
By the fireside still the light is shining, the children’s arms around the parents twining, from 
love so sweet, Oh, who would roam, be it ever so homely, home is home.” 


lasting work, and. werk she can’t get 
time enough to do? 

The farm woman needs labor-sav- 
ing devices, rest, and more than any- 
thing else, a little recreation. In 
many farm homes there are times 
when for weeks mother talks with 
po one outside the family circle. Is 
it surprising that she grows peevish 
and irritable? The husband is often 
thoughtless, careless or indifferent to 
his wife's need of recreation, but 
am sure that all such would awake 
to that need if they were shut into 
the four walls of home for even one 
week. Some husbands are quite 
willing that the wife do all. the 
“scrimping” and going without. of 





Now for Those Weeds 


proper tools for her word though 
they will tell you “they cannot af- 
ford to farm it without good tools.” 
However, I choose to think this 
variety of husbands a rare one. 

Children should be taught to help; 
if they are made into little helpers 
by encouragement from mother they 
enjoy it. I often fall far short. of 
being just the mother I would like 
to be as I am not strong, often over- 
worked even though I use all the short 
cuts I know how in doing my work: 
But I am going to make my children 
so sure of my love and interest that 
even if I am sometimes cross they 
will know that mother is tired and 
excuse me for it. The other ..day I 
had a wretched headache. Imagine 
my.surprise when my little daughter 
not yet five years old said, “Mamma, 
does your head ache? Your eyes look 
queer.” She had noticed that mamma 
wasn’t as social as usual and she was 
ready with an excuse for me I 
really have stacks of sympathy for 
all the tired -mothers and for their 
children, too. ‘ 

Life is so short, we will pass this 
way but once. Why not lay aside 
Martha’s cares and choose the better 
part as Mary did? It was: not that 
Mary did not have plenty of work to 
do that she was found to choose the 
better part but that she had the will 
to deliberately lay aside her work 
and gather the good things of life 
while she might. So it is with the 
mother who is burdened with work 
and care; she must choose to gather 
some of life’s roses while they bloom 
or she will discover, when too late, 
that she has missed the better part 
of life. 

If you haven’t time to play with 
and enjoy your children then take 
time. A happy normal childhood 
should be every child's birthright. 
Your children need you as a. com- 
panion much more than they need 
you as general servant. <A mother’s 
influence is a precious thing, much 
too precious to be buried under a 
mountain of work. The tired mother 
must study self-control and strive 
to keep calm and sweet if she. would 
fill her home with peace and love. 





Sammy was not prone to overexer- 
tion in the classroom; therefore his 
mother was both surprised and de- 
lighted when he came home one noon 
with the announcement: “I got one 
hundred this morning.” 

“That’s lovely, Sammy!” exclaimed 
his proud mother, and she kissed him 
tenderly. “What was it in?” 

“Fifty 
*rithmetic.” 


in reading and fifty in. 
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Canning by Steam Pressure 
{RS C. F. THOMPSON 

Oklahoma peaches goihg to waste 
by bushels, sweet corn maturing and 
becoming useless for the table, to- 
matoes rotting because local mer- 
chants couldn't get glass jars enough 
to supply the demand—the sight of 
all this economic loss set us thinking. 
We saw better peaches on the ground 
than we had paid two dollars a bushel 
for in Wisconsin. Ours was one of 
the hundreds of five and ten-acre 


orchards. Carload shipments are 
inipossible and express rates make 
small shipments unprofitable. A 


neighbor who sprayed and cared for 
his fine Elbertas expressed some four- 
basket crates to the nearest market in 
Kansas. Expenses deducted, he had 
thirty-five cents a bushel for his 
peaches and his work. We decided 
that we would can our peaches and 
ship them north by freight. 

Our steam pressure outfit, known 
as the home size, consists of a boiler 
with inner crate and a lid so fitted 
that it may be screwed tight enough 
to keep in all the steam, a ther- 
mometer, steam gauge, and safety 
valve. ‘We have also as part of the 
equipment a gasoline blast furnace, 
two capping steels, a tipping copper 
and a-pair of tongs. Besides these 
articles, one needs for tin cans some 
solder, solderflux and a piece of sal 
ammoniac to use in. polishing the 
steels, 

Our outfit, I think, cost about 
twenty-five dollars, It was the only 
small sized boiler made at the time 
and was intended for use on a stove. 
So much heat was radiated from the 
boiler, however, that we constructed 
a furnace of stone and cement and 
dideour work out of doors. The fur- 
nace was so built that more than 
half the boiler was in the fire box. 
The boiler makers now advertise a 
boiler heated by a gasoline flame 
that at the same time heats the steels 
and copper... I should think this 
might have many advantages over 
the other forms. 

Ht is possible to use glass cans, but 
tin ones may be used with so much 
more speed and ease that they are 
about the only kind to consider. 

Special attention is given small 
orders. for the cans if they are re- 
ceived .early in the season. There is 
considerable delay sometimes if the 
home canner waits till factories are 
telegraphing their carlot orders. 
Tin eans are numbered according to 
the number of pounds they hold—as 
No 1, 2, 2%, 3 and 10. The smallest 
size may be seen with labels denoting 
méat and fish contents. Sizes 2 and 
2%- are used for peas, beans, to- 
matoes and extra fine peaches. No 3 
is the size in common use for. to- 
matoes and peaches, as well as for 
berries, plums, pumpkin, kraut, etc, 
No 10 holds approximately a gallon. 
The home canner would seldom use 
these. Apples and- pie peaches are 
quoted in this size container. 

These cans may be bought in -re- 
shipping cases and if the canner in- 
tends to ship the canned goods he will 
find such cases a-necessity. Solder- 
hemmed caps for cans cost a little 


more money, but they save so much: 


trouble that it is money well spent: 
Our boiler holds fourteen No 3 size 

cans and three No 2 size. Anyons 

can easily seal the seventeen in less 








time than he could properly screw the 
lids on three glass jars. 

The process is simple. Capping 
steels and tipping copper are heateq 
in the blast furnace. The solder. 
hemmed cap is brushed with solder. 
flux and placed over the opening jn 
the can. <A; turn of the steel Melts 
the solder around the edge of the 
cap, - The small hole in the center of 
the cap which acts as a vent for the 
steam formed by the heated steel is 
next closed by a drop of solder 
dropped upon it by applying the tip. 
ping copper to a bar of solder. 

In canning fruits such as apples anq 
peaches the cans are nearly filled with 
the fruit, a syrup added, cans sealeq 


and placed in the boiler, Peaches 
require three minutes’ cooking at 
240 degrees and the work is done. 


Tomatoes may be canned the same 
way. Peas, beans and cern, how. 
ever, possess an acid which must 
be allowed to escape before the cans 
are permanently sealed, Otherwise 
the contents become mushy and dis. 


agreeable. They are said to “digest 
themselves.” We found it advisable 
to heat these vegetables to 180 


degrees or fore and then seal them 
in the cans and cook. 

Anyone can, without trouble, can 
anything from asparagus to chicken 
by using a steam pressure canner, 
One time we prepared a large amount 
of beans, chicken; etc, for threshers 
ana rain prevented them from coming 
for a week. The chicken, canned 


with a liberal supply of butter, was 
even better than when first cooked 
and other things as good. Fresh 


pork in the hottest weather may be 
roasted, sealed in cans, and cooked 
under fifteen pounds steam pressure 
or 260 degrees for an hour and it 
will keep indefinitely. 

In these boilers, too, larger jars of 
beans may be placed and thoroughly 
cooked in an hour or so. Meat that 
would ordinarily require long cooking 
may be made extra tender and all its 
flavor kept by cooking it for a short 
time at 260 degrees. Most of the 
things needing to be cooked for a 
meal may be cooked at one time in 
one of these boilers and, being out of 
doors, save heating the house, 

There is no trouble in selling fruits 
carefully canned. ‘Two years ago we 
sold over a thousand quarts of canned 
peaches. Aside from what is sold, 
there is a chance to provide the home 
with the best of everything in the 
fruit and vegetable lines at all times, 
Shelves loaded with canned corn, 
peas, tomatoes, fruit, and meats save 
many a trip to the store and make 
possible on a farm the getting of a 
hurried meal for a large number of 
people. 


The Beauty of Hospitality 
AG 5 <g 


It seems to me that if there is one 
virtue. we should teach our children 
it is the pleasing grace of hospitality. 
I was: forcibly reminded of-this one 
very hot Sunday last autumn, when a 
friend and I sought out a mutual 
friend who had repeatedly urged. us to 
visit her,-and whom we know would 
have made us welcome. We started 
after an early dinner in order to have 
plenty of time to find this, her new 
home in the country, as we had heard 
the Sunday train” service was poor. 
We decided to take the trolley down 





























A Kitchen Should Be a Convenient 


Workshop 
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a three-mile one 


ing sun. Needless to say, when 
e arrived we were pretty hot, dusty, 

w and it must be confessed 
punery, for our early dinner had not 
stayed by us well. 
AS intimated above, and to our 

eat regret, our friend had gone for 

leaving her oldest daugh- 

get dinner for the hired man— 
they (for the younger children were 
jth her) would not return until late 

~ the evening, and unless we desired 
4 repeat the three-mile-hike to the 
trolley line, we would have to leave 
t eight, before the family returned. 
I regret to say that other than a 
drink of cold water upon our arrival 
there was no offer of refreshment 
during this long wait; we grew more 
and more hungry as the hours wore 
oa, in fact I was_really alarmed for 
my companion, who had but recently 


recovered from a long illness, the 
nature of which our eighteen-year- 
old hostess knew perfectly well; in- 


deed, 1 wanted to break the. estab- 
jished rules of manners and beg a 
pite of something for the convalescent 
put was not allowed to do so. 

The custom of the house was, as 
with most of us, a two-meal Sabbath 
and a “snack” after evening service, 
and of course one never likes to in- 
commode one’s hostess, but this case 
was different, and how gladly we 
would have accepted a glass of milk 
and a cracker after our tiresome 
journey, or at any time before we left, 
had she thought to offer it. We 
wondered to ourselves whether she 
wished to avoid the trouble or if she 
thought there was nothing in the 
house to offer us, which was scarcely 
probable, but the point I wish to 
make is this: Apparently the child 
had not been brought up to consider 
the comfort of others, and probably 
not until she had an experience .of 
this kind—hunting a new place on a 
torrid day with poor connections— 
would she realize the misery of her 
footsore, weary, hungry guests. 

We discovered she was going to 
church, and, not wishing her to feel 
that she must remain at home on our 
account, we took the one-mile walk 
to the little station an hour in ad- 
vance, where our climax of woes was 
truly reached—we attempted to buy 
a glass of milk at the only barn in 
sight, but alas! the men had just 
measured out even cans an@ could not 
accommodate us. 

What a different impression we 
would have had if our young friend 
had fixed up a little lunch, anything 
she happened to have on hand! For 
instance, if there had been only a few 
biscuits left from the midday meal 
they could have been neatly sliced 
and buttered and served with jelly 
of fruit from the cellar, and a drink 
of some sort, or a raw egg (it was a 
chicken farm) would have been most 
acceptable for my friend. Or even if 
she had passed us a dish of appies 
(there were both Gravenstins and 
Porters lying under the trees), I think 
even the apples might have saved us 
the raging headaches we had that 
night. ; 

Let us add to the mother’s curricu- 
lum, then, a.course upon the beauty 
of hospitality, with a branch upon 
emergency lunches for weary pilgrims, 
and particular stress upon the grace 
of offering a guest what one has 
without any foolish pride of wanting 
to have things terribly up-to-date. 
Without doubt all who read this can 
look back to some especial time when 
we made merry over a hasty lunch 
from a little which was stretched 
most magically to meet the needs of 
the hour, and from which we went 
away saying most truthfully that 
“Nothing ever tasted so good in my 
life!’’ The course on emergency 
meals might be introduced with that 
quotation upon hospitality from One 
who was ever mindful of the physical 
needs of his disciples and the multi- 
tude. It should contain some hints 
as to the virtues of an emergency 
shelf in the pantry, where crackers, 
peanut butter, jelly, chipped beef, 
bouillon cubes, etc, would be ready for 
quick serving, and a few suggestions 
for the lunches and neat tray service. 
I think the little maids would enjoy 
such a course immensely. 





Reliable Recipes 


FINE DouGcHNUTS—Two eggs, 
cup sugar, one-half teaspoon 
one-quarter teaspoon nutmeg, one- 
quarter teaspoon lemon extract, one 
cup sweet milk, one cup ‘mashed 
potatoes (mashed very~ soft and 
creamy), three teaspoons baking 
Powder and about a quart of flour. 
Add a pinch of ginger to keep them 
from soaking fat. Fry in hot fat. I 
think they keep soft longer from 
adding the mashed potatoes.—[I. M. J. 

IDEAL SPONGE CAKE—Beat four eggs 
very light, then beat in, a little at a 
time, two cups of sugar. Add one 
Cup of sifted flour, a little at a time, 
then another cup of flour in which 
two teaspoons of baking powder have 
been mixed. Lastly a scant cup of 
t water, Stir in a little at a time. 
vor with lemoh. This makes 2 


one 
salt, 





nents aes bet talk ont. rte 








if your oven is right. 
\PIOcA. FLoaT—One and one-half 
tablespoons of tapioca soaked over 
night in cold water. In the morning 
add to it one pint of milk and the 
yolks of two eggs, well beaten, one- 
half cup of sugar, a little salt, lemon 
or vanilla to flavor, turn into buttered 
pudding dish, bake until light. After 
taking from the oven, stir in very 
lightly the whites of the eggs, which 
have previously been beaten to a 
stiff froth. Set aside to eat cold.— 
[Aunt Hattie. . 

SHOSHONE BAKED APPLE—For each 
cored and pared apple allow one 
scant teaspoon honey anda bit of 
butter. Put the honey in the cavity 
and the butter on top. Arrange the 
apples in a deep baking dish which 
will just hold the=-number to be 
baked. Pour on enough boiling 
water to come half way up on the ap- 
ples. Cover closely and set on top 
of the stove. Boil about 10 minutes, 
or until -the apples begin to leok 
clear. Then remove cover and finish 
by baking until done in fhe oven. 
The secret is in boiling the apples 
first, which makes them puff up 
when bak&éd, instead of shrinking. If 
honey is not at hand, sugar can be 
used, though it is not so rich— 
[C. H. Hendricks. 


What I Have Learned * 


To Remove Black—The grease and 
dirt which will accumulate on the 
zinc, under the range, near the legs 
can be easily removed by using kero- 
sene and soapsuds.—[Mrs W. H. B., 
Vermont. 








To Save Steps and Time—When I 
find an article that needs to be put 
into the refuse barrel in the wood- 
shed, I lay it in a certain place by 
the door to be taken when I go, not 
making an extra trip for perhaps one 
article. I have another place where 
I put all things to go upstairs. Then 
when I am going up I go there and 
get them. In this way I make my 
head save my heels.—[Mrs W. H. B., 
Vermont. . 


Cheap Children’s Bibs—I bought 2 
towel at the 5 and 10-cent store for 
0 cents, cut it in three pieces and 
rounded out a place in each piece 
for the neck and then bound both 
sides and neck with tape. In this 
way I had three bibs 17x10 inches, 
which covered the front of baby’s 


Cousin Ned's been here a week. 
never saw a farm before, 
And ever since he came, his mouth’s 
Been open, like the big barn door! 
I think that he’s a sissy kid, 
But I must do as mother said 
And be polite to him, but my! 
I'm glad I ain’t my Cousin Ned! 


He wears a white suit every day— 
His mother keeps him dressed like 


that— 
He wears short socks, just like a girl, 
An’ slippers, an’ a sailor hat! 
He hasn't any pocketknife— 
She's ‘fraid he’d ‘cut him 'till it bled— 
He’s sc’at to even climb a tree! 
I’m glad I ain’t my Cousin Ned! 


That firstest day, when father said, 

“You boys may water Black tonight,” 
An’ tosted Ned up on his bac 

You oughter seen that kid turn white! 
Afraid! An’ clingin’ onto me 

For his sweet life, me on ahead 
A’drivin’ with the halter-rope— 

I'm glad I ain’t my Cousin Ned! 


I took him to the swimmin’ hole— 
He dassent go above his knees; 

He's se’at to death of snakes and frogs, 
He’s even ‘fraid of bumble-bees! 
He says they never. coast, in town, 

He hasn’t got a clipper sled: 
Just think of all the fun he’s missed! 
I’m glad I ain’t my Cousin Ned! 


I s’pose he must have some good times: 
He’s got almost all kinds of toys, 
But someone’s watchin’, all the time, 
To see he plays with proper boys. 
He doesn’t go to public school, 
A tutor comes each day, he said; 
He does his lessons all alone— 
I’m glad I ain't my Cousin Ned! 


I wish that Uncle George would buy 
A place near us, an’ move out here! 

I bet that Ned would be some fun 
To play with, in about a year! 

But when my father says to me, 
“Let’s move into the city, Fred,” 

I says to‘father, “No siree, 
If ’twill make me like 


The Lighthouse Girl 


ANNE H, WOODRUFF 


Cousin Ned!” 





LITTLE girl lived in a lonely 
A lighthouse in the ocean, about 

two miles off the English 
coast of Northumberland. The light- 
house was on an island, which was 
one of a group called the “Farne 
Isles.”” There were seventeen in all 
in the group, though some of them 


could not be seen except at low tide. 
Across the water from the island, 
on the English shore, stood the 
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Last Resting Place and Tomb of Grace Darling 


dress from neck to hem for 10 cents. 
I had the tape, but it took very little. 
{Mrs L. A. S., Massachusetts. 


Quickly Made Cake Filling—When 
in need of a cake filling and there is 
little time, take the white of an egg, 
beat to a froth, add % cup of sugar 
and one cup of crushed strawberries, 
raspberries or jam, continue beating 
until like thick cream. This is truly 
delicious and will. not ‘soak in.— 
[R. H., Washington. 





China Cement—tThis is a splendid 
china cement. Make a thick solution 


of gum arabic by dissolving two 
tablespoons of it in hot water. Into 
this stir plaster of paris until the 
mixture is the consistency of gruel. 


Apply to the edges of the china with 
a fine brush. Allow the china to 
stand three days before using. I 
have also successfully mended glass- 
ware by the same method.—[A. M. 
H., New York. 


Preventive for Cake Sticking—If 
you, who use paper in the bottom of 
your cake tins, sometimes have 
trouble in removing the same from 
cake, try brushing the paper lightly 
with water after removing cake from 
tin. The heat of the cake will cause 
steam and the cake will come off 
quickly.—[{Mrs S. H., Me. 


ancient castle of Bamborough, on the 
very spot where many years ago 
stood the strong fortress built by the 
Roman Emperor Agricola, when the 
Romans were the rulers of England. 

Grace Darling was the little girl’s 
name, and a beautiful name for the 
beautiful character which adorned it. 
She was born on the 24th of Novem- 
ber, 1815, in the village of Bam- 
borough, the glory of which was the 
old castle. But most of her life was 
spent on the island, where her father 
was the lighthouse keeper for many 
years. The island was called Long- 
stone. 

A lonely life it must have been for 
a child, on that rocky island, with 
nothing but water—water—water on 
every side, and only an occasional 
white sail in the distance to show 
that a ship, with its living freight or 
useful merchandise was passing by. 
A lonely island indeed, with no sound 
but the wash of the waves—gentle 
when the weather was mild, but with 
a loud angry roaring when the 
tempest was high—and the cries of 
the wild fowl that made the sea and 
those rocky islets their home. 

Little Grace Darling could not have 
been lonely all the time, however, 
though no doubt she would have 
loved to go to school with other 
children of her age and played the 
games in which all little ones delight 
Mr Darling had a very large family— 


nine children in all. Grace was the 
seventh child, and the two younger - 
ones were twin brothers; so there 
were other little Darlings for play- 
fellows and companions. Besides, 
there is always plenty to do when the 
family is large, and we may be sure 
that there was a task and a duty for 
each to perform in making the home 
comfortable and pleasant for all. And 
where one has learned to love to do 
one’s task well, there is little danger 
of discontent. What we know of 
Grace Darling convinces us that she 
was free from feelings of this sort. 

What a treat it must have been 
for the children to cross in their boat 
to the mainland for supplies, with 
their father, or elder brothers and 
sisters! There were no’ stores on the 
island, as everyone can readily under- 
stand. Then they could get a closer 
view of the wonderful old castle, 
which probably they had often been 
told was built by the Saxon king, 
Ida, in the year 550. That would 
make it exactly 1265 years older than 
little Grace. The castle was one of the 
few objects that could be clearly seen 
from the island, and it is very likely 
that.the children often spoke about 
it, one to the other. It was a great, 
great event, we may be sure, every 
time they visited Bamborough, and 
walked through the streets of the 
little town, and visited the ships. How 
beautiful everything must have looked 
to them—the trees and shrubs, green 
grass and flowers, and the bright 
faces of the children! How sweet 
to them the chattering voices of the 
boys and girls, and all the busy 
sounds of village life, in place of the 
harsh cries of gulls and seamews, 
and the never-ending splash and roar- 
ing of the waves! There was but lit- 
tle of merry-making with young 
companions in that island home; very 
little happy gossipping over frocks, 
and hats, and trinkets and playthings, 
as the years went by, and little Grace 
grew up to perform that wonderful 
feat which has made of her a heroine 
forevermore. A strong, fine young 
woman she grew to be, whose life 
fitted her for just this time of decision 
and of trial. Calm and fearless she 
was, and could handle a boat almost 
as well as her father or her big 
brothers. And well it was for those 
in the big steamer, Farfarshire. 
wrecked among the Farne islands, 
that she was as strong as she was 
brave. 

“Oh father! father!” we can hear 
her cry, as her young eyes watch the 
great steamer, lying on the jagged 
rocks in the distance, washed by the 
pounding waves, “we must save them! 
We cannot let them perish!” 

“Alas! my daughter,” the old man 
replies, “what can we do—an old 
man and a young girl? I am not the 
man I was once. And you—it is 
madness. If one of your brothers 
were only here!” 

“We must save them! I am strong. 
We cannot let them die!” 

The brave girl's pleading overrules 
the old man’s objections. He launches 
the boat, and the twe brave souls put 
forth on the dashing waves to save 
their suffering fellowmen or perish 
in the attempt. 

Only Grace Darling and her father 
will ever know how difficult was their 
task; breasting the boisterous winds 
and waves, how hard it was to get 
near the wrecked vessel, the danger of 
being dashed to pieces against its 
sides, or against the jagged rocks. 
But they did accomplish it, they did 
save those nine precious  lives—all 
t' at was left of a crew of 63—from a 


watery grave, and carried them 
safely to Longstone. 

This is why that little girl who 
grew up in the lonely lighthouse, is 
a heroine forevermore. No wonder 


all England rang with her praises at 
the time, and showered gifts upon 
her while she lived. No wonder that 
after her death, October 20, 1842, after 
one year of iliness, that a beautiful 
monument was erected to her memory 
at, Bamborough, and the lighthouse 
on Longstone has been visited by 
many of the wealthy and the great, 
who desired to look upon the place 
where lived the noble, the heroic, the 
honored Grace Darling. 

In that island home she had the 
companionship of sun and sky, of 
wind and wave, and her own pure girl- 
ish imaginings. God and Heaven, and 
Duty, must have been very real - to 
her, and gave her the courage and 
love of others which made her what 
she was. All honor to the little light- 
house girl, who sleeps ‘neath her 
beautiful monument in the old village 
of Bamborough. 





the revolutionary war an 
Irishman in the American service, 
having ‘come by surprise on a small 
party of Hessians, who were foraging, 
seized their arms which they had 
laid aside, He then presented his 
musket and with threats drove them 
before him into the American camp, 


During 


where the singularity of the exploit 
occasioning some wonder, he was 
brought with his prisoners’ before 
Gen Washington, who asked him 
how he had taken them. 

“By my faith, gineral,” said he, 


“I surrounded them.”—[{Exchange. 
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Over the Fence—X VIII 


ON’T be crazy, Mary!” I said. 

You can get help for me, if you 

get out.” She shook her head. 

The rope was beginning to 
stretch omingusly under the pull 
from the inside. 

It was very dark under the shed, 
and I felt about in vain for a weapon. 
I could find nothing but a few bits 
of board, which would have been as 
useless as my bare hands to cope 
with the three men who were fast 
demolishing the door. 

“The machine!” calied Mary, her 
lips close to my ear. . 

For a couple of seconds I hesitated, 
dazed’ by the idea. 

' “Are you game for it?” I cried. 

“For anything!” 

“It. may mean death.” 

“Better that than—” 

I waited for no more, but~ grabbed 
her hand and dragged her around to 
the front of the machine, which pro- 


Jpetea a few feet from under the 
shed. 
- I thrust Mary up on the lower 


plane, at the left of the driver’s seat, 
and then jumped up beside her. If 
the aeroplane was rigged like a mate 
to it which I had operated, there 
was a self-starter within reach of my 
hand. I groped for it, found it, and 
turned the switch. 

An answering roar behind me told 
me that the propeller was revolving, 
and at the same instant the machine 
quivered and began to move forward. 
_ “Hold -tight!” I shouted, grasping 
the levers. 

Even above the roar of the now 
rapidly spinning screw I could hear a 
crash, a shout, a swift running of 
feet, and a volley of shots. But Vin- 
ton and his companions had vanished 
from my mind. I was facing the 
problem which I doubted even 
Lazare’s ability to perform—that of 
clearing the rear wall of the garden 
with a sudden ascent. For a mil- 
lionaire’s fortune I could not have 
been hired to attempt it in cold blood, 
even in daylight. And now I had a 
passenger! 

Clenching my jaws grimly, I gave 
a sharp jerk at the lever in my left 


hand, and the plane tipped upward 


at an angle that threw me violently 
against the back of the _ aviator’s 
seat. We were in the air! 

“A second later something om- 
inous and black slipped beneath our 
fee’, and we had crossed the garden 

Now I ventured a look at Mary. 
She was sitting within two or three 
feet of me, her shadow outlined 
darkly against “the sky, * 

‘ “Draw your feet up and lie flat on 
the plane!” I shouted, inclining my 
head toward her and trying to make 
my voice rise above the noise of the 
roaring screw. 

‘’ She heard me, for she obeyed cau- 
tiously,. wrapping the loose folds of 
her skirt underneath her as she 
stretched her body prone upon the 
flat surface of the lower wing. 

I gave my attention again to the 
operation of the machine. As aero- 
planes go, it was a slow-moving but 
fairly safe hack; yet we were mak- 
ing at least forty-five miles an hour, 
I judged. Cautiously, in the dark- 
ness, I ran my hands. over the 
mechanism within reach of the avia- 
tor’s seat. Everything appeared to 
be rigged in the standard fashion. 
My head was beginning to grow 
cooler, and I had an opportunity to 
think more calmly of our extraor- 
dinary situation. As I have already 
said, I do not. pretend to call myseif 
an aviator, save in the sense that I 
had made a number of flights without 
breaking any bones, purely for the 
purpose. of testing an invention. 

For ten minutes I took no note of 
our course, but held on until we had 
passed the last suburb, and the in- 
frequency of lights. below us told me 
that we had left the city behind us. 
I glanced again at Mary. She had 
edged forward a little, so that her 
chin was extended beyond the front 
of the lower wing, and her eyes were 
staring directly downward. I was 
afraid she would become dizzy, and 
shouted at her to close her eyes. 

Instead she shook her head, turned 
her fdce toward me, and—there was 
still enough moonlight for me to be 
sure of it—smiled. Her lips were 
framing something, and I bent my 
head over as far as I could to catch 
the words. All I could hear was: 

“And wonderful!” 

There was a woman for you! Vin- 


he ton, the gloomy house, the terror cf 


the chimney, all the mad dashing 
about the garden like a trapped ani-' 
mal had@ vanished from her mind. 
She was exulting .in a new and 
glorious ce! > 





It was not until we had been going 
for at least a quarter of an hour, 
leaving the city farther and farther 
behind us, that I suddenly thought of 
my compass, and then I laughed 
aloud in joy. Here was a test to the 


last point—a real test! The compass 
would guide us. 
There was a small storage-battery 


attached to the instrument, with an 
electric bulb for illumination of the 
dials, although I had never needed 
this artificial light before. Now 

felt for the switch that closed the 


circuit, and turned it. 
The next instant I could not sup- 
press a cry of dismay. Two of. the 


dials were shattered, and the remaifi- 
ing one, which indicated only the 
side drift of the machine, was ut- 
terly meaningless and useless with- 
out the others. 

A bullet from either Vinton’s auto- 
matic or Purvis’s big service pistol. 
fired wildly at us in the dark, had hit 
the compass-case and . hopelessly 
destroyed the recording dials. 

“Where are we going?” 
shouted. 

“Westward,” I answered, my eyes 
again fixed on the goal in the sky. 

“By your compass?” 


The Tank Leakage 


I shook my head; it was useless to 
tell her we were as good as lost in 
the air. But she persisted. 

“Doesn’t it work?” 

“Hit by a bullet!” I shouted at her. 
“Lie down!” 

“How far shall we fly?” 

There was a question utterly be- 
yond my ability to answer. It de- 
pended upon the quantity of gasoline 
Lazare had put into the tanks, upon 
the reliability of the motor, upon our 
freedom of any of the hundred or 


she 


more mishaps that may befall the 
aviator. 
Presently she called in my ear 


again: 

“There is something damp on the 
plane right near where I am kneel- 
ing. It looks like a pool of water.” 

An instant later she raised her 
fingers to her face, and then put her 
hand close to my nose. 

Gasoline! 

The discovery startled me so much 
that had the air been tumultuous, in- 
stead of still and steady, I believe I 
should have upset the plane then 
and there. One of the tanks was 
leaking, and perhaps, both! Our fuel 





A Bullet Had Hit the Compass Case and Des 


The Flying Courtship 
An Up-to-date Mystery Tale About a Man, a 


Maid and a Flying-Machine 
By EB. J. Rath 


was disappearing; I could not tell 
how rapidly. 

“Tank leaking!” I: shouted at her. 
“See if you can find it.” 

Two or three times I glanced back 
at her. She was on her knees, grop- 
ing with her hands over the exterior 
of the tanks that held our precious 
power supply. Presently she edged 
her way to my side again and cried, 
her voice raised shrill above the noise 
of the engine: 

“I found it! 
handkerchief.” 

“Only one tank?” 

“Only. one,” she answered. 
a@ little round hole.” ; 

I understood then. The plane had 
been struck by more than one bullet. 
Not only was my compass’ wrecked, 
but the marksmanship of either Vin- 
ton or Purvis had robbed us of fuel, 
too; 

Presently I heard her cry out 
again.. As I looked at her, she was 
pointing below us. I craned my head 
forward and followed the direction 
of her finger. The outlines of the 
earth had completely disappeared. 

Puzzled, I allowed the machine to 
dip gradually, keeping my eyes al- 
ternately upon the barograph, which 
recorded our varying altitudes, and 
upon the curious phenomena below. 
Four hundred, three hundred and 
fifty, three hundred feet. Still there 
was no sign of earth. 

I became conscious of a damp cool- 
ness on my cheek and the first sen- 
sation of chill through by thin coat. 
Then I understood. We were in a 


Stopped it with my 


I shouted. 
“It waz 


fog! 
Involuntarily, I looked at Mary. 
She chanced to glance up at the 


same instant, and gave me a swift 
nod, as if she comprehended the whole 
situation; yet there did not seem to 
be the least trace of fear in her. 
Should I tell her the true state of 
affairs? I doubted if there was need 
to. She seemed to understand. A 
moment later I knew she did, for she 
haif rose from her place and .called 
to me: 

“Anything is better than Vinton!” 

Thank God, she was brave about 
it! Although I had little time for 
anything save the operation of the 
machine, I none the less felt that at 
last I was obtaining a true glimpse 
of the woman’s real spirit. 

We had been voyaging above the 
fog for an hour, and I estimated that 
we had been in the air for at least 
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ed the Dials 












half as long again. Baltimore seat ; 


be seventy or eighty miles to ¢ 
eastward of us, and I began to wal 


der vaguely just where we were. 
Then my ear caught an Ominous 


sound, The engine skipped an 

Pplosion. I listened intently for oi 
haps a quarter of a minute. 17 hen 
skipped three beats in rapid x . 
cession. I knew what that meant 


We were running 
gasoline tanks, 
“We must land!” I ealled to her 
She nodded understandingly. , 
“Don’t be afraid,” I added, yet my 
heart was in my mouth as I said the 
words, for I believed that nothin 
but death lay below. us. . 
I set my jaws grimly and moveq 
the levers, just as the engine gave 4 
final snort and stopped dead. It was 
volplane or fall. The end, in ecithe; 
case, would probably be the same: 
but I took the last desperate chance 
there was left, and tipped the 
machine downward at as gentle ap 
angle as I dared, so that we should 


on the dregs of the 


mot lose steerageway or the sys. 
t..ining rush of the air. 

“Lie down and hold tight!” 
shouted. 


Mary obeyed me without a word. 

I bent my head forward to catch 
the first sight of earth. As I did 80, 
long, black tentacles stretched up 
toward us through the gray mist, like 
the arms of some gigantic squid, 
Then the plane brushed like a whirl- 
wind through the upper branches of 
a tree. It staggered sickeningly for 
an instant, leaped clear of the limbs, 
and shot out into the fog again. 


Into .the Fence 


Then, just as we started another 
mad leap, a dark object seemed to 
rise in front of us, The plane 
stopped with a splintering crash, and 
I was flung headlong from my seat. 

When I began to take vague notice 
of my surroundings, my head was 
lying upon something soft. I 
stretched out a hand and touched wet 
earth. For a minute I lay still, try- 
ing to understand, but my brain was 
dull and numbed. Then I tried to sit 


up. 

“Wait a little,’’ said a gentle, low. 
toned voice. 

“Mary!” I gasped. 

“Yes, it’s Mary. Keep quiet, please 
—just for a little while.’* 

I sighed contentedly, and my head 
fell back in her lap again. Presently 
I started violently. 

“You’re not hurt?” I exclaimed. 

“T don’t seem to be,’’ she answered, 
‘“T’ve been sitting here at least ten 
minutes.” 

“It knocked me out, I guess—that 
landing,”’ I said, a little ashamed that 
I had proved the weaker, yet over- 
joyed to find that Mary had come out 
of the accident unharmed. “We hit 
something, didn’t we?” 

“A smake fence,” she replied. “I 
stopped with the machine, but you 
went over it.” 

“And where are we?” 

“We're sitting in the middle of a 
road just now, where you landed. I 
climbed over the fence and found you. 
I—I thought you were dead, at first.” 

There was a catch in her voice as 
she said this. 

“I’m a long way from dead,” I 
assured her, reaching out and strok- 
ing one of her hands. “It was very 
good of you, Mary. Now I’m going 
to see what it feels like to stand up.” 

I rose somewhat shakily to my 
feet, swayed for an instant, then got 
@ grip on myself. My legs seemed to 
be all right, but there was a dull ache 
in my side, and my head was dizzy. 
Mary still sat in the road, looking up 
at me in the dim light. The fog 


through which we had descended still 


hung low on the earth. 

“Is—is there anything the matter 
with your arm—your left arm?’’ she 
inquired suddenly, rising from her 
place and stepping close to me. 

I looked down at the arm in ques- 
tion, and saw that it was hanging in 
a curiously limp fashion at my side. 
Cautiously I felt of it. 

“It’s broken—above the elbow,” I 
said, after an examination. “But it 
doesn’t hurt. I can’t feel it at all.” 

She uttered a quick exclamation of 
anxiety. .. 

“We must get help right away, 
she exclaimed. ‘“You’ll need a doc- 
tor.” 

“Let’s go, then. Which way?” 

“I don’t know that it makes any 
difference,’’ she answered; “but in 
one direction it seems to be down-hill. 
That ought to be easier.” p 

“We'll try it down-hill for a while, 
then,’’ I agreed. 

I linked my good arm in one of 
hers, and together we started slowly 
down the road. It was a fairly g00 
country thoroughfare; so good, 
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fact, that I.felt we could not be at 
any great distance from dwellings. 
The fog was still dense, and the night 
air was now decidedly sharp. I could 
feel Mary shivering in her thin blue 


“Take my coat,’ I- said,. stopping 
and beginning to remove it. 

She protested earnestly, saying that 
I must not allow my broken arm to 
become chilled; but I would not 
listen to her, and finally forced her 
to place the garment across her 
shoulders. 

“Tt can’t be very far to some- 
where,” I said reassuringly. 

“I’m sure it can’t, she answered. 
“Does your arm hurt badly?” 

It had not yet begun to pain me, 
being still numb with the shock that 
had broken it.. As it swung loosely at 
my side, I could not‘ feel that there 
was any arm there at all. ‘ 

“Feel in my coat pocket and :ee if 
I have a cigarette and matches,” I 


said. 
She fumbled for a minute, found 
what I asked for, and then laughed 


curiously. 
“There’s something else in there,” 
she remarked. “The phonograph 


cylinder that I used for a weight in 
the chimney.”’ 


“J stuck it in my pocket, I don’t 
know why,” I explained. ae: a 
broken?” 

“It doesn’t seem to be,” she an- 


swered, as she took a cigarette out 
of the box for me and lit a match. 


Assistance Near 


“We're lucky people,” I observed, 
as we started along the road again 
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“Do you remember the date?” she. 
asked. : 
“No; do you?” 


“I can’t dispute it,” I said. “I’m 
hazy; but I’ve still got that dime I 
wi ” 


“Really? The same dime?” 

“It’s in a special pocket. I’m never 
going to spend it. 

“I think we’ve made a record for 
nighc flights,” I.said, as we plodded 
on slowly in the darkness. 

“I should hope so,” she answered 
earn “But, oh, Mr Mansfield, 
wasn’t it glorious up there among the 
stars?” 

“Glorious? Perhaps—while 
stayed up—Mary!” 

“And so snomee when we came 


we 


down—Mr ! 
thrilling, when we hit- 


I could hear her laughing as she 
looked up at me, 

“But, Mr Mansfield—” 

“See here,”’ I interrupted, “we're at 
cross-purposes. We don’t seem to be 
working on the same job. Now, 
you’re either Miss Donaldson or you’rée 
Mary; I’m either Mr Mansfield or I’m 
Dan. Somehow, I got the idea you 
were Mary. If you’re Mary, then I’m 
not Mr Mansfield. Now, what are 
you?’ 

“Why, I guess I’m Mary,” she said. 
“I seem to have been—for some 
time.” ; 

“Then what am I?” 

“Daniel Vasco Nunez Balboa Mans- 
field,’’ she repeated glibly. 

“Which, in its short form, is—’’ 

“Dan, I suppose,” she said meekly. 
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Summer Boarders—Another Sebmarine Outrage 


arm in arm. “What did you think as 
we dived down into that fog?” 

“What did you think?” she parried.- 

“T thought it was good-by,” I ah- 
swered frankly. 

“So did I,” she answered in a low 
voice. “But it was better—far better 
—than—” 

Her voice broke off suddenly and I 
could feel her tremble. 

“We'll not become reminiscent,” I 
said abruptly. “Not so recently 
reminiscent, anyhow. I think we had 
better talk about other things.”’ 

“For instance?” 

“Oh, anything—Balboa.” 

I heard her laugh softly. 

' 
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stubborn 
grumbled. 


“You . shouldn’t 
about some 


be so 
things,” I 


-“*You’ve callé@ me so many names, 


you ow.” ~ , : 
“Now who’s reminiscing?” 

“Pm guilty,”’ I answered contritely. 
“TI forgot. Everything’s present and 
future,; from" now ‘on-”. ~ 

It was just more of the same sort 
of ‘talk, all for the purpose of making 
light of our troubles. 

I never traveled a road that seemed 
to lead so. persistently nowhere. 
There was little to complain of in the 
grades, for most of them were too 
gentle to be of much account, even 
to the weary; but it turned and 
twisted in an exasperating manner, as 
if it had no purpose or destination. 
Everything was still silent about us, 
while the fog-shroud hung close and 
dense. 

And 
roads. 

“Which way?’ I asked uncertainly. 

“Listen!”” she commanded. 

Both of us stood silent for half a 
minute, and then, very faintly, came 
a sound of music. It seemed ever so 
far away; the mere thought of walk- 
ing_to it repelled me. 

“It’s aver that way,” she said, point- 
ing. toward the right. 

“Then we'll take the right fork,” I 
answered. “Come on!” 

We stumbled along the new path- 
way, and soon something that seemed 
tall and dark and colossal loomed on 
either side of the road. 

“Looks like a private gate,” I mut- 
tered. “We must be getting some- 
where.”’ 

“It’s somebody’s estate,’’ said Mary, 
clinging to my arm and dragging her 


then we came to a forking of 


feet slowly. “Suppose there are 
dogs!”’ - 
“T’d hug them!” I answered. ‘Dogs, 


men, or anything. Let’s find some- 
bedy.”’ 

sm light!” I cried. a moment later. 
“See it 7” . 

She nodded wearily, without speak- 
ing, and scarcely looking up. 

It aid hot séem like a single light, 
but filtered through the fog in a glow. 
The laughter was distinct now; there 
was a babel of voices. Then the road 
we traveled began to curve sharply 
toward the glow. 

Under a great porte-cochere we 








paused for a moment, looking up at 


a w-white mansion. Floods of 
z ow light streamed from its .in- 
lows; the great doors in front were 


thrown wide; there seemed to be a 
radiation of warmth and high spirits 
from within. And still the chorus of 
laughter was uplifted. 

“It’s—it’s almost like the White 
House!” I exclaimed stupidly. 

“It can’t be,’ she answered, lean- 
ing against me heavily. “But even if 
it was?” 

“We'll go in,” I declared, tighten- 
tng my grip on her-and half lifting 
her up the steps that led to a broad 
porch. 

. As we approached the open doors, 

@ grotesque figure darted out and 
almost ran into us. We drew back 
with an involuntary start. The thing 
was a circus clown—chalked face, 
fool’s cap, Elizabethan ruff, absurdly 
loose jacket and pantaloons. Cres- 
cents were painted upon his cheeks; 
there was a ridiculous black dot on 
the end of his nose. 

He stared at us for an instant, then 
wheeled with a shout, and bounded 
back into the brightly lighted hall. 

“Here at last!’’ I heard him cry at 
the top of a shrill voice. “The pafr 
of them. And, oh, what a sight!”’ 

Mary and I crossed the threshold 
and entered the house. There was 
a smooth, waxed floor under our feet, 
and I remember recovering my bal- 
ance with difficulty as I slipped. The 
next moment we were surrounded by 
a mob of extraordinary-looking 
beings. 


There was a second of silence, and | 


then I heard a woman’s voice from 
somewhere in the crowd cry: 
“Perfect! Perfect! But what are 
they?” 
In front of us stood an aged man 


in a long, flowing robe, with a scythe | 
in his hand and an amazingly large | 


hour-glass stuck under his arm. 
Next was a dainty little yellow- 
“haired woman, who looked like Col- 
umbine. Back in the ranks I could 
see a devil, dressed all in red, with 


a sinister goatee and mustache. At 
the right of the old man with the 
scythe stood a shepherdess, then 4 


gorgeous brunette with a tambourine 
and a brilliant red and yellow gown 
that reached only to her knees, then 
a stately lady with powdered hair and 
a couple of black patches upon her 
cheek. And after that, mixed in a 
mad confusion, were soldiers, and 
admirals, and milkmaids, and am- 
bassadors, and Indian princes, and 
chorus-girls, and monks, and suffra- 
gettes—every incongruous creature 
that might be grouped together from 
the ends of the earth. 
The Masquerade 

“Must we guess?” called a voice. 

“What a wonderful make-up!” I 
heard somebody whisper. 

I stared at the array of figures in 
front of me, and then down at Mary. 
My arm was still around her, and she 
was shrinking close. to.me, one hand 


clutching at my sleeve. Her eyes 
were wide with wonder. 
“Such a pose!’’ cried .the tramp, 


banging his tin can noisily, on the 
or. “Great! Great!” - 
“In with them!” shouted a turbaned 
prince. 


“Announce yourselves!”"’ cried a red- 
coated’ .soldier in stentorian voice. 
- All I could do was to look down at 
Mary, who was clinging to me, her 
face half hidden against my shirt. 
' “Announce! Announce!” came a 
chorus. “You must announce!” 

My eye roved over the crowd, but 
my throat seemed to be paralyzed. 

“It’s the rule,” said the old man 
with the scythe, waving it at me. 
“Everybody has announced. Tell us 
what you are.” 

“Automobile joy-riders!"” 

“I knew Forshew and his wife 
were planning some stunt—but what 


are they?” whispered a voice close 
to me. 

“That isn’t Billy Forshew.” 

“Sure it is; it must be! He's just 
blacked up.” 


Then a girl, slender and delicate, 
edged her way through the crowd 
and stood staring up at us from under 
a big Gainsborough hat. She turned 
and whispered something to a young 
man at her elbow, and both stared at 
us fixedly. Finally he stepped close 


to us. 

“This is Forshew, isn’t it?” he 
abked politely. 

“It’s not,” I answered, finding my 
voice at last. 

A hush had come over the crowd, 
the music stopped, and the devil and 
the dancing-girl came to a pause. 

“Who are you, then?” he asked in 
a@ puzzled tone. 

“My name is Mansfield.” 

“I don’t quite understand yet,’”’ he 
continued politely. “We expected a 
Mr Forshew and his wife.” 

“We're just two people looking for 
some help,” I blurted angrily. 

“We've had an accident,” I went 
on impatiently. “This lady is ex- 
hausted.”’ 


“An accident ?’’ 

“An aerOplane accident.” 

The young man fell back a pace 
and regarded me with incredulous 
eyes. I could feel “Mary leaning 
against me heavily. 

At that moment a tall, elderly 
gentleman of distinguished appear- 
ance, attired in conventional evening 
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dress, pushed his way through the 

crowd. The girl in the Gainsborough 

turned to him and said som y 

“For Heaven's sake,” I cried, ad- 
vancing down the two steps that led 
to the main floor, half carrying Mary 
in my arm, “don’t mistake this for 
any masquerade! This iady and I 
have had an accident. We wandered 
in here, expecting to find somebody 
who might help us. If we can't get 
assistance here, will you kindly tell 
us where to go?” 

The Gainsborough girl ran for- 
ward, put her arms about the helpless 
figure, and supported Mary with sur- 
prising strength. Then a monk 
seized her in his arms and lifted her 
as if she was a child. The young 
man who had interrogated me an 
one of the Oriental princes grabbed 
me on either side, for I had begun to 
stagger drunkenly. 


{To Be Concluded Next Week.] 











Those Carriers of 
Typhoid and Other 
Dangerous Disecses. 


You can do it most effectively 

by fly - from 

hate 

Borax the most effective substance 
for this purpose. > sepeeaes is 
very simple. Just sp: 6 20unces of 


20 Mule Team Borax 
(the same ou have always used 
ia your home) in’ the can each 
day through « flour sifter or sieve. For 
manure piles, apply 10 ounces of 20 Mule 
Team Borax to e Sushels of fresh man- 
ure in the same manner as above, and 
sprinkle with water. 


For Satie By 4u Dealers 


Viet ic me, 


for Women, Girls and Boys 
Preferred for 20 Years, 
The OBLONG RUBBER BUTTON CLASP 


is a sure protection for the stocking 

Ask at your Store or send 15c for 

Children’s (give age) or 500 for 
Women’s Sewons (four). 


GEORGE FROST CO., MAKERS, 













BOSTON. 
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ap eth hea US 


enti! you get our aed 


CYOLE GO.,DEPT.N-70QMGAGO 
THE REPEATER, Jr., “Gets ’em All” 


Sure, Sanitary, Safe, Self-Setting 
BEST MOUSE TRAP ON EARTH 








Catches, drowns, no odor. Just place trap 
—empty once a Ww Power treadle, 
quick as a flash, always set; 

friend. Everybody wants one. Thirty to 
forty at one winding. Works like « 
clock. Agents make big m . Show ten 
families, sell nine, 100% Sell like 
hot cakes. 


Write today for particulars and how to get FREE Sample. 
FISHER SPECIALTY CO., 4165 Hamilton Ave, CINCINNATI, OHIO 



















































































































buying a Silo filler 


" Hlow can the farmer find out what silo filler-is really best suited to his needs amid the clamor of con- 
* flicting claims? _ Here is information that should prove of value in arriving at a wise selection. 


‘ ihe i me el. 
52 1—The Company behind th ones aoe —— marge each year for 15 years. Mark B. County 
: : of Howell, Mich., 8 to 12 silos ear for 9 years—James 
_Thie Josephs Dick ‘Mfg. Co. has been in business nearly 42 years. The Blis- . Rdger, Lakeview, Mich., bas filled his own and three neighbors for the 
sard—the original cutter of the blower type—passed the experimental stage _ past 12 years with a Blizzard. Heavy construction, ma ‘ 
- fifteen years ago—bas been proven successful by thousands of farmers, careful workmanship, -perfect~balance—combine to e the Blizzard 
2—The. record of the cutter in if safe, and efficient, and very durable. . 


~ ‘The Bligzard is in successful use all over America. Thousands ha rittn Way 7 *¢ Ti al. ~-mietairea * 2 Huy the 
of their satisfaction. Nearly 300 farmers’ letters are indexed in car aoe You cant Make a mistake if you Duy u i€ 
‘“What Users Say”’—send for it and read what they say about power needed, 


elevating ability;-capacity, quality of work, done, repair expense, durability, etc. : > oe 
Siemon BLIZZARI 


The Bliszard is easy-running because cutting and elevating are both accomplished 


~ *by oné operation. The fly-wheel carries both knives and blower fans. Almost- . oe a ; . -o. 
o iaens tealf anea In tadtion B.C. Wolter & Bros., of Appleton, Wis, tell the nsSiia Ss @ Gucce!l 
story ina nutshell: ‘‘Small engines operate Blizzards of good capacity, where 
_ power would be required if any othe filler was hago Hy farmer's ° 
ar engine furnishes ity o wer to run the Blizzard. : 
we ste It deserves the name, “‘old-reliable,’? beeause -of its years of 


5 ; Eee ; z Pe 
exe phigh can it elevate: satisfaction. It is thé ideal cutter for the farmer because so 
=i ev em Lan gives a pinata s voery et owners of the ijeuses. It’s elevating simple, yet so efficient that men who make silo-filling a business, 
2 ‘never been found. It fills the highest silo in the world at Seven Mile, find it without an equal. It doesn’t take a mechanic or an 
% Gg tine moaning Rican Sig agp Be ry ecb. 1t Bor pt oct “~ Lake, engineer to_run_ the Blizzard. It’s as simple, in fact, more 
~ He < a oe t jpErreee “ simple to run than’a mower or a harvester. All gears, etc., are 
ee Pepe. Czpense: covered by heavy.guards. At the factory each Blizzard is 


Ths Josegle: Dick Mfg. Co. abe normignenty established in business—ten or fifteen tested. under double the speed of actual work. 
years from now, when you need repairs, you can be sure of getting them.: All - Your regular farm engine is plenty big enough to run the. Blizzard. It’s 
‘parts of wear on the Blizzard are replaceable and repair parts furnished at small ~ 4 éutter and blower in one. ‘The self-feed table saves one man’s work, 


ij 


‘users of Blizzards for-10, 19; 15 years have spent not one cent and the Joad of corm can be driven tight up to the table. It handles 


repairs outside of new knives. .N, B. March of Loags, Pa., whomakesabusi- the corn fast as you can feed it, 


ness of filling silos, says it costs him about 50 cents a year for repairs, 
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ies ee +. 8 f Always cuts evenly, and bustles the ensilage into the silo no matter how 
6—How about capac ity ¢ high it is. A good many farmers use the Blizzard: for clevating grain, 
To a Bliz: owner the problem is, how.can I keep the hungry. machine fed? . pie ; 
~ Ma ve you don't rush ello filing But we a good ow, .. aoe that J ever Talk w ith the Blizzard dealer 
: | do face a where the ¢ ger o ing lost, that the ° ent . a 
Ted crete **eat up’’ the ona and. cut it even under every condition, and with Blizzard users 


% 9—leit durable? There’s a Blizzard dedler near you. He knows what Blizzards have done 
a aM Se ; for users: Talk with him. rite us for his name if you don’t know 
There is no theory as to the eehiics of the Blizzard. We know of hand ~- him. -Also talk with Blizzard users.’ We'll bé glad to send you a’ list -*" 
feed cutters made by Joseph in use for’ 56 years—we know of cus- _ of Bligzard users in,-your neighborhood. Use'the coupon. 
OE RAO SR RP : ; “ae Write for any or allof these booklets — 

















—they’re free 
“What Users —in which pearly $00 Blizzard users tell of their experience with 
~ (the Blizzard. * ~ Pay ©” —g valuable book on the preparation and 
feeding. of silage. Catalog—the new catalog for 1915, telling the whole 


t 
story of the Blizzard and showing all the latest improvements, 


- Send. the conpon today for the booklets and valuable personal information which we 
willsend when we know how many cows‘you feéd; size of your silo, etc. 


The Joseph Dick Mfg. Company 


: Box 15 Canton, Ohio 
Cee |) ) ee 
The Joseph Dick Mfg. Company 
Box 15 “ Canton, Ohio (Put X in squares to indicate wishes) 
Please send me, free of charge— : 


{CJ «what Users Say” [_]- 1915 Blizzard Catalog 
’ a} -*Making Silage Pay Better’ 
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. Cj Please givé me the names of nearby users of the Blizzard 


. ) Name 
H j | | j ny 
| ‘2 me ee Post Office . : : — Vis o_ 
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Name of dealer. 








How many cows? 











